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CHAPTER  VI. — A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

rpHE  second-floor  front  have  come  in,  Ben,”  said  Mrs. 
1  Mojig,  of  19a,  Poland  Street,  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
her  husband  on  a  wet  and  windy  autumnal  evening :  “  she 
have  come  and  brought  her  luggage, —  a  green  carpet-bag 
with  a  poll-parrot  worked  on  it,  and  a  foreign-looking  band- 
box  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief;  she’s  French,  Ben,  that’s 
what  she  is !  ” 

“  Is  she  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Mogg  shortly  :  “  well,  I’m  hungry, 
that’s  what  I  am ;  so  get  my  tea.”  He  had  had  a  long  and 
dirty  walk  home  from  the  AVest  India  Docks,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  warehouse-man,  and  chattering  in  a 
windy  passage  about  his  wife’s  lodger  scarcely  seemed  to 
him  the  most  desirable  way  of  employing  his  first  moments 
at  home. 

But  after  despatching  two  large  breakfast-cups  of  tea, 
and  several  rounds  of  hot  salt  buttered  toast,  from  which 
the  crust  had  been  carefully  cut  away,  Mr.  Mogg  was  some¬ 
what  mollified,  and,  wiping  his  mouth  and  fingers  on  the 
dirty  table-cloth,  felt  himself  in  cue  to  resume  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  Oh  I  the  new  second-floor  has  come,  Martha,  has  she  ?  ” 
he  commenced  ;  “  and  she’s  French,  you  think.  Well,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Mogg,  who  was  naturally  rather  slow  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  ideas  into  focus,  “  Dickson  may  or  may  not  be  a 
French  name ;  that  it’s  an  English  one  we  all  know :  but 
that’s  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  a  French  one  too; 
there  being,  as  is  well  known,  several  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages.” 

“  She  wrote  down  P.  Dickson  when  she  came  to  take 
the  rooms  this  morning ;  and  I  see  P.  D.  worked  on  her 
portmonnaie  when  she  took  it  out  to  pay  the  first  week’s 
rent  in  advance,”  said  Mrs.  Mogg. 

“  Then  it’s  clear  enough  her  name  is  Dickson,”  said  Mr. 
Mogg,  with  a  singular  facility  of  reasoning.  “  What  should 
you  say  she  was  now,  Martha, —  you’re  good  at  reckoning 
’em  up,  you  are :  what  is  the  second-floor  front,  should 
you  say  ?  ” 

“Either  a  gov’ness  or  a  lady’s-maid  out  of  place,” 
said  Mrs.  Mogg  decisively.  “  I  thought  she  was  a  gov’ness 
until  I  see  the  sovereigns  in  her  portmonnaie ;  and  then 
made  up  my  mind  she  was  a  lady’s-maid  as  had  given  up 
her  pliice,  either  through  a  death,  or  the  family  going  abroad, 
or  giving  up  housekeeping,  and  these  were  the  sovereigns 
which  she  had  just  got  from  the  wardrobe-shop  for  the 
perquisites  and  elceteras  which  she  had  brought  away 
with  her.” 

“  You’re  a  clear-headed  one,  you  are,”  said  Mr.  Mogg, 
looking  at  his  wife  with  great  delight.  “  Has  she  had  any 
tiling  to  eat  V  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  giggling  with  some  asperity : 
“  she  brought  a  lettuce  in  with  her,  I  sup{X)se ;  for  when  I 
went  up  to  ask  her  whether  I  should  get  in  any  little  trifle 
for  bre.ikfast,  I  found  her  eating  of  it,  and  dropping  some 
lumps  of  sugar  into  a  tumbler  ot  water.” 

“  Well,  tli.it’s  beastly,”  said  Mr.  Mogg:  “  these  foreign¬ 


ers  are  disgusting  in  their  ways,  one  always  heard ;  but 
how  did  you  make  her  understand  you  about  breakfast  ?  ” 

“  Lor’  bless  yer,  man,  she  speaks  English  first-rate ;  so 
well,  that,  when  I  first  see  her,  I  thought  she  was  a  country¬ 
woman  of  mine  from  Norfolk.” 

“  Well,  so  long  as  she  pays  regularly,  and  don’t  stop  out 
late  at  night,  it  don’t  matter  to  us  where  she  comes  from,” 
said  Mr.  Mogg,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and  indulging  in  a 
hearty  yawn.  “  Now,  Martha,  get  me  my  pipe ;  and  when 
you  have  cleared  these  things  away,  come  and  sit  down, 
and  let’s  have  a  quiet  talk  about  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of 
the  German  teacher  in  the  back  attic.” 

The  newly-arrived  tenant  of  the  second-floor,  whom 
these  worthies  in  the  kitchen  were  thus  discussing,  was 
walking  up  and  down  her  room  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  she  had  paced  the  platform  at  Lymington,  or  the  Prado 
at  Marseilles.  It  was  very  lucky  that  the  occupant  of  the 
drawing-room,  a  gentleman  who  taught  noblemen  and 
senators  the  art  of  declamation,  had  not  on  that  evening 
one  of  his  usual  classes,  in  which  budding  orators  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  deliver  Mark  Anthony’s  speech  over  the  sofa- 
pillow,  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  the  dead  body  of 
Csesar,  and  where,  to  encourage  bis  pupils,  the  professor 
would  set  forth  that  his  name  was  Norval,  and  proceed  to 
bewail  the  bucolic  disposition  of  his  parent,  or  the  grind¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  heels  above  would  have  sadly  interfered 
with  the  lesson.  It  was  well  that  Pauline  was  not  inter¬ 
rupted,  for  the  demon  of  rage  and  jealousy  was  at  work 
within  her.  The  burning  shame  consequent  on  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  made  a  fool  of,  nearly 
maddened  her;  and  as  every  phase  of  the  deceit  to  which 
she  now  imagined  she  had  fallen  so  ready  a  victim  rose 
before  her  mind,  she  clasped  her  arms  above  her  head  and 
groaned  aloud. 

“  To  think,”  she  cried,  “  that  I,  who  had  known  him  so 
long  and  so  intimately;  I,  who  had  been  his  companion  in 
his  plottings  and  intrigues,  who  had  sat  by,  night  after 
night,  and  day  after  day,  watching  the  patience  and  skill 
with  which  he  prepared  the  pitfalls  for  others, —  that  I  should 
be  so  blind,  so  weak,  so  besotted,  as  to  fall  into  them  myself. 
Lies  from  the  first,  and  lie  upon  lie  1  A  lie  to  the  man 
Calverley,  whose  agent  he  pretended  he  would  be ;  a  lie  to 
the  old  man  Claxton,  who  obtained  the  place  for  him,  and 
sent  him  the  money  by  the  pale-faced  woman  1  Then  a 
lie  to  me ;  a  cleverer  kind  of  lie  1  a  lie  involving  some 
tracasserie,  for  I  am  not  one  to  be  deceived  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  To  me  he  admitted  he  intended  playing  false 
with  the  others,  and  now  I  am  reckoned  among  those  whom 
he  has  hoodwinked  and  befooled  t 

“The  notion  that  came  across  me  at  that  place!  It 
must  be  true  1  He  never  meant  to  come  there :  he  sent 
me  on  a  fool’s  errand,  and  he  would  never  be  within  miles 
of  the  spotl  The  whole  thing  was  a  trick,  —  a  well- 
planned  trick  from  the  first ;  well-planned,  and  so  plausible 
too.  The  flight  to  Weymouth,  then  to  Guernsey ;  hours  of 
departure  of  trains  and  steamer  all  noted  and  arranged. 
AVh  at  a  cunning  rogue  1  What  a  long-heacied,  plausible 
rascal  1  And  the  money,  the  two  thousand  jxiunds  :  many 
would  be  deceived  by  that.  He  thought  I  would  argue, 
that,  if  he  had  intended  to  leave  me,  he  never  would  have 
handed  over  to  me  those  bank-notes. 

“  But  I  know  him  better  I  He  is  a  vaurien,  swindler, 
liar ;  but,  though  I  suppose  he  never  loved  me  in  the  way 
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that  other  people  understand  love,  1  have  been  useful  to 
him,  and  he  has  become  used  to  me,  —  so  usetl  that  he  can¬ 
not  bear  to  think  of  me  in  misery  or  want.  So  he  gave  me 
the  money  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  that  my  reproachful 
figure  should  not  rise  between  him  and  his  new-found  hap¬ 
piness  I  Does  he  think  that  money  can  com|>ensate  me  fur 
the  mental  agony  that  I  shall  siiifer  always,  that  I  sufier 
now  ?  Does  he  think  that  it  will  salve  my  wounded  pride  ? 
that  it  will  do  away  with  the  misery  and  degradation  I 
feel  ?  And  having  been  cheated  by  a  shallow  artifice,  will 
money  deprive  me  of  my  memory,  and  stop  the  current  of 
my  thoughts?  Because  I  shall  not  starve,  can  money 
bereave  me  of  my  fancies,  or  keep  away  mental  pictures  as 
will  drive  me  mad  to  contemplate?  I  can  see  them  all 
now ;  can  see  him  with  her ;  can  hoar  the  very  phrases  he 
will  use,  and  can  imagine  his  manner  when  he  talks  of  love 
to  hcrl  How  short  a  time  it  seems  since  I  listened  to  those 
burning  words  from  the  same  lips  I  How  well  I  remember 
each  incident  in  the  happy  journey  from  Marseilles,  the 
pleasant  days  at  Genoa,  the  lone  stay  at  Florence  1  Where 
has  he  gone  now,  I  wonder  ?  To  what  haunt  of  luxury  and 
ease  has  he  taken  his  new  toy  ?  Fool  that  I  am  to  remain 
here  dreaming  and  speculating,  when  I  want  to  know,  when 
I  must  know  I  I  must,  and  will,  find  out  where  they  are  ; 
and  then  quickness,  energy,  perseverance,  —  he  has  praised 
them  more  than  once  when  they  served  him,  —  shall  be 
brought  into  play  to  work  his  ruin  !  ” 

At  this  point  in  her  train  of  thought,  Pauline  was  intei^ 
rupteil  by  a  knock  at  the  door  of  her  room.  St.arting  at  the 
sound,  she  raised  her  head,  and  listened  eagerly ;  but  what¬ 
ever  fancy  she  may  have  indulged  in  as  to  the  idea  as  to 
who  might  be  her  visitor  was  speedily  dispelled  by  hearing 
the  short  sniff  and  the  apologetic  cough  with  which  Mrs. 
Mogg  was  wont  to  herald  her  arrival ;  and,  being  bade  to 
come  in,  th.at  worthy  woman  made  her  appearance,  smilinsr 
graciously.  It  was  Mrs.  Mogg’s  habit  to  fill  up  such  leisure 
as  her  own  normal  labor  and  active  superintendence  of  ihe 
one  domestic  slave  of  the  household,  known  as  “  Melia,” 
permitted  her,  in  paying  complimentary  calls  upon  her 
various  lodgers,  apparently  with  the  view  of  looking  after 


their  comforts  and  tendering  her  services,  but  really  with 
the  intention  of  what  she  called  “  taking  stock  ”  of  their 
circumstances,  and  making  herself  acquainted  with  any 
peculiarities  likely,  in  her  idea,  to  affect  the  question  of  her 
rent.  Having  thoroughly  discussed  the  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  German  teacher  with  her  husband,  and  it 
being  pleasantly  arranged  between  them  that  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  linguist  was  to  be  decoyed  into  the  street  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  then  and 
there  locked  out,  his  one  miserable  little  portmanteau  being 
detained  as  a  hostage,  Mrs.  Mogg  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  determined  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her  new 
lodger. 

“Good  evening,  ma’am,”  she  commenced ;  “time  being 
getting  late,  and  this  being  your  first  night  under  our  hum¬ 
ble  roof,  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  in  to  see  if  thinirs  was 
comfortable,  or  there  was  any  thing  in  the  wiiy  of  a  Child’s 
night-light  or  that,  you  might  require.” 

Almost  wearied  out  with  the  weight  of  the  wretched 
thoughts  over  which,  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  she  had 
been  brooding,  Pauline  felt  the  relief  even  of  this  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  answered  graciously  and  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  she  could  assume.  “  The  room  was  comfortable,”  she  said, 
“  and  there  was  nothing  she  required ;  but  would  net 
madame  sit  down  ?  She  seemed  to  be  always  har<l  at 
work,  and  must  be  tired  after  climbing  those  steep  stairs. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  object  to  a  little  refreshment  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Mogg’s  eves  gleamed,  as  from  her  neat  hand-bag 
Pauline  produced  a  small  silver  flask,  and  pouring  some  of 
its  contents  into  a  tumbler,  handed  the  water-bottle  to  her 
landlady,  to  mix  for  herself. 

“  Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  seating  herself  on 
one  of  the  two  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  smoothing  her 
apron  over  her  lap  with  both  her  hands.  “  It  is  a  pull  up 
the  stairs  after  one’s  been  hard  at  it  all  day ;  and  a  little 
drop  of  comfort  like  tliis  does  one  no  harm,  whatever  they 
may  say  against  it,  more  especially  when  it’s  like  this. 


_ [J  15, 

and  not  the  vitriol  and  mahogany  shavings  which  they  jel] 
by  the  (juartern  at  the  ‘  Goldsmith’s  Arms.’  You  didn’t 
bring  this  from  France  with  you ;  did  you,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  I  ”  said  Pauline  with  a  hali-smile.  “  It  is  a  lonn 
time  since  I  left  France.”  ^ 

“  Ah  I  so  I  should  think,”  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  “  by  your 
civilized  ways  of  going  on,  let  alone  your  speaking  our 
language  so  capital.  Mogg,  meaning  my  husband,  was  in 
France  once,  at  Boolong,  with  the  Foresters’  excursion, 
and  thought  very  high  of  the  living  he  got  during  the  two 
hours  he  was  there,” 

“  Ah  I  you  have  a  husband,”  said  Pauline,  beginning  to 
lapse  into  dreariness,  “ 

“  Oh,  yes,  ma’am !  and  as  good  a  husband  as  woman 
could  wish ;  a  h.ard-working  man,  and  taking  no  holidars 
save  with  the  Foresters  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Easter  Mon¬ 
days,  anil  such  like.  He’s  in  the  docks,  is  Kfogg.” 

“In  the  docks  1”  said  Pauline:  “he  would  know,  then, 
all  about  ships  ?  ”  I 

“  Oh,  no,  ma’am  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  with  a  slight  toss  of 
the  head:  “that’s  the  Katherine’s  Docks  you’re  thinking 
of,  where  the  General  Steam  goes  from.  ^Iogg  is  in  the 
AVest  Injia  Docks :  he’s  in  the  saleroom,  —  horns  and  hides, 
and  other  foreign  proiluce.” 

“  Then  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  ships  ?  ” 

“Nothing  at  all,  ma’am.  It  would  he  easier  work  for 
him  if  he  had,  though  more  out-door  work ;  but  his  is  terri¬ 
ble  hard  work,  more  especially  on  sale-ilays.  He’s  regular 
tired  out  to-night,  poor  man  ;  for  to-ilay  has  been  a 
sale  day,  and  Mogg  was  at  it  from  morning  till  night,  at¬ 
tending  to  Mr.  Calverley’s  consignments.” 

“Mr.  Calverleyl”  cried  Pauline,  roused  at  last.  ‘•Do 
you  know  him? ” 

“  Oh,  no!  not  I,  ma’am,”  said  the  landlady;  “  only  through 
hearing  of  him  from  Mogg.  He’s  one  of  the  largest  mer¬ 
chants  in  horns  and  hides,  is  Mr.  CalverU'y,  and  there 
is  never  a  ship-load  comes  in  but  he  takes  most  of  it. 
Mogg  has  done  business  for  him —  leastways,  for  the  house, 
for  when  Mogg  knew  it  first,  Mr.  Calverley  was  only  a  clerk 
there  —  for  the  last  thirty  years.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Calverley  married  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  ma’am  1  He  married  Mrs.  Gtirwood,  which  was 
Miss  Lorraine  before  she  married  Mr.  Gurwood,  who  killed  : 
himself  with  drink  and  carryings-on.  A  pious  lady,  Mrs.  i 
Calverley,  though  haughty  and  stand-offish,  and,  they  do  j 
say,  keeping  Mr.  C.’s  nose  to  the  grindstone  close.”  [ 

“  .\nd  Mr.  Calverley,  what  is  he  like  ?  ”  ; 

“  Not  much  to  look  at,  ma’am,  but  the  kindest  and  the 
best  of  men.  My  nephew  Joe  is  light  porter  in  their  ^ 
house;  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Calverley  behaves  to  him 
—  half-holidays  here,  half  a  crown  there,  Christmas-boxes 
regular,  and  cold  meat  and  beer  whenever  he  goes  up  to 
the  house  —  no  tongue  can  tell.  Likewise,  most  bountiful 
to  Injuns  and  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  Spaniards,  and  that 
like:  providing  for  children  and  orphans,  and  getting  them 
into  hospitals,  or  giving  them  money  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country.” 

“  AV'hcre  is  Mr.  Calverley’s  address,  —  his  business  ad¬ 
dress  ;  his  office,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“In  Mincing  Lane,  in  the  city,  ma’am.  It’s  as  well 
known  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  AVest  Injia  Docks 
themselves.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  inquire  what  you 
want  with  Mr.  Calverley,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Mogsr,  whose  ; 
curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  brandy  and  water,  w.-w  fast 
getting  the  better  of  her  discretion :  “  if  it’s  any  thing  in 
the  horn  and  hide  way,”  she  added,  as  the  notion  of  .some¬ 
thing  to  be  made  on  commission  crossed  her  mind,  “I  am  j 
sure  any  thing  that  Mogg  could  do,  he  would  be  most 
happv.”  i 

“iJo,  thank  you,”  said  Pauline  coldly:  “my inquiry  had  j 
nothing  to  do  with  business.”  ij 

And  shortly  after,  Mrs.  Mogg,  seeing  that  her  lodger  , 
had  relapsed  into  thought,  and  had  replaced  the  silver  j 
fl.isk  in  her  hand-bag,  took  her  departure.  i  j 

“  AVhat  that  Frenchwoman  can  want  with  Air.  Calver-  | 
ley,”  said  she  to  her  husband,  after  she  had  narrated  to  him  | 
the  above  conversation  “  is  more  than  I  can  think :  nis  , 
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name  came  up  quite  promiscuoua,  and  ahe  never  stopped 
talking  about  him  while  I  was  there.  She’d  have  gone  on 
gossiping  till  now,  but  I  had  my  work  to  do,  and  told  her 
so,  and  came  away." 

Mrs.  Mogg’s  curiosity  was  not  responded  to  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  man  naturally  reticent,  and  given,  in  the  interv.al 
between  his  supper  and  his  bed,  to  silent  pipe-smoking. 

“  They’re  a  rum  lot,  foreigners,”  he  said ;  and  after  that  he 
spoke  no  more.  | 

Meanwhile  Paulino,  left  to  herself,  at  once  resumed  the 
tii^er-like  pacing  of  her  room.  “  I  must  not  lose  sight,” 
she  sail!,  “  of  any  clew  which  is  likely  to  serve  me.  Where 
be  is,  she  will  be  ;  and  until  I  have  found  them  both,  and 
made  them  feel  what  it  is  to  attempt  to  play  the  fool  with 
Qie,  —  me,  Pauline  Durham,  —  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied.  1 
must  find  means  to  become  acquainted  with  this  man  Cal- 
Terley ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  hear  something  of  Tom 
Durham,  whom  he  believes  to  have  gone  to  Ceylon  as  his 
agent,  and  whose  non-arrival  there  will  of  course  be  reported 
to  him.  So  long  as  my  husband,  .an<l  the  poor  puny 
thing  for  whom  he  has  deserted  me,  can  force  money  from 
the  old  man  Classon,  or  Claxton,  or  whatever  his  name  is, 
they  will  do  so.  But  in  whatever  relations  she  may  stantl 
to  him,  when  he  discovers  her  flight  he  will  stop  the  su[>- 
plies ;  and  I  should  think  Monsieur  Durham  will  probably 
turn  up  with  some  cleverly-concocted  story  to  account  for 
his  quitting  the  ship.  They  will  learn  that  by  telegraph 
from  Gibraltar,  I  suppose,  and  he  will  again  seek  for  legiti¬ 
mate  employment.  Sleanwhile,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
striking  him  with  his  own  whip,  and  stabbing  him  with 
his  own  dagger,  by  using  the  money  which  he  gave  me  to 
help  me  in  my  endeavors  to  hunt  him  down.  The  money  1 
It  is  there,  safe  enough  1  ” 

As  she  placed  her  hand  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  a 
curious  expression,  first  of  surprise,  then  of  triumph,  swept 
across  her  face.  “  The  letter  !  ”  she  said,  as  she  pulled  it 
forth;  “the  letter,  almost  as  important  as  the  bank-notes 
themselves,  Tom  Durham  called  it.  It  is  sealed  1  Shall  I 
open  it  V  but  for  what  goo<l  ?  To  find,  perhaps,  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  loves  me  no  more;  that  he  has  taken  this 
means  to  end  our  connection,  and  that  he  has  given  me  the 
money  to  make  amends  for  his  betrayal  of  me  —  shall  I  — 
Bah!  doubtless  it  is  another  part  of  the  fr.aud,  and  contains 
nothing  of  any  value.” 

She  broke  the  seal  as  she  spoke,  opened  the  envelope, 
and  took  out  its  contents,  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written :  — 

“I  luive  duly  received  the  paper  you  sent  me,  and  hove 
placed  it  intact  in  another  envelope,  marked,  ‘  Aklibar  K,’ 
which  I  have  deposited  in  the  second  drawer  of  my  iron 
safe.  Besides  myself,  no  one  but  my  confidential  head 
clerk  knows  even  as  much  as  this ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  de¬ 
clined  to  receive  your  confidence  in  the  matter,  as  my  very 
ignorance  may  at  some  future  time  be  of  service  to  you,  or 
—  don’t  think  me  harsh,  but  I  have  known  you  long  enough 
to  speak  plainly  to  you  —  may  prevent  my  being  compro¬ 
mised.  The  packet  will  be  given  up  to  no  one  but  your¬ 
self  in  person,  or  to  some  one  who  can  describe  the  indorse¬ 
ment,  as  proof  that  they  are  accredited  by  you.” 

H.  S. 

Tliis  letter  Pauline  read  and  re-read  over  carefully,  then 
with  a  shouhler-shrug  returned  it  to  its  envelope,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

“  Mysterious,”  she  saiil,  “  and  unsatisfactory,  as  is  every 
thing  connected  with  Monsieur  Durham  1  the  paper  to 
which  this  letter  refers  is  of  importance,  doubtless ;  but  what 
it  may  contain,  and  who  ‘  H.  S.’  may  be,  are  equally  un¬ 
known  to  me  ;  and  without  that  information  I  am  helpless 
to  make  use  of  it.  Let  it  remain  there  1  A  time  may  come 
when  it  will  be  of  service.  Meanwhile  I  have  the  two 
thousand  pounds  to  work  with,  and  Monsieur  Calverley  to 


work  upon :  he  is  the  only  link  which  I  can  sec  at  present 
to  connect  me  with  my  fugitive  husband.  'Tli rough  him 
is  the  only  means  I  have  of  obtaining  any  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  this  pair  of  escaped  turtle-doves.  The 
clew  is  slight  enough ;  but  it  may  serve  in  default  of  a  better, 
and  I  must  set  my  wits  to  work  to  make  it  useful.” 

So  the  night  went  on ;  and  the  Mogg  household,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  themselves  in  the  back  kitchen;  the  circulating 
librarian  in  the  parlors ;  the  Italian  nobleman,  who  dealt  in 
cameos  and  coral  and  bric-a-brac  jewellery,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  the  Belgian  basso,  who  smoked  such  strong  tobacco, 
and  cleared  his  throat  with  such  alarming  vehemence,  in 
the  second-floor  back ;  and  the  German  teacher  in  ignorance 
of  his  intended  forcible  change  of  domicile  in  the  attic,  —  all 
these  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snored  the  snores  of 
the  weary ;  while  Pauline,  half-undressed,  lay  upon  her 
bed,  with  eyes  indeed  half^losed,  but  with  her  brain  active 
and  at  work.  In  the  miildle  of  the  night,  warned,  by  the 
rapid  decrease  of  her  candle,  that  in  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  in  darkness,  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and,  taking 
from  her  carpet-bag  a  small,  neat  blotting-book,  she  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  in  a  thin,  clear,  legible  hand,  to  the 
practised  eye  eminently  suggestive  of  hotel  bills,  wrote  the 
following  letter :  — 

19a,  Polasd  Street,  Soho. 

Monsieur,  —  As  a  F rench  woman  domiciled  in  England, 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Calverley  has  become  familiar  to  me 
as  that  of  a  gentleman  —  ah,  the  true  English  word  !  — 
who  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  constant  and  liberal 
benefactors  to  all  kinds  of  charities  for  distressed  foreigners. 
Do  not  start,  monsieur ;  do  not  turn  aside  or  put  away  this 
letter,  in  the  idea  that  you  have  already  arrived  exactly  at 
its  meaning  and  intention.  Naturally  enough  you  think 
that  the  writer  is  about  to  throw  herself  on  your  mercy,  to 
implore  you  for  money,  or  for  admission  into  one  of  those 
asylums  towards  the  support  of  which  you  do  so  much.  It 
is  not  so,  monsieur ;  though,  were  my  circumstances  differ¬ 
ent,  it  is  to  you  I  should  apply,  knowing  that  your  ear  is 
never  deaf  to  such  complaint.  I  have  no  want  of  money, 
though  my  soul  is  crushed ;  and  I  am  well  and  strong  in 
body,  though  my  heart  is  wounded  and  bleeding ;  calamities 
for  which,  even  in  England,  there  are  no  hospitals  nor  doc¬ 
tors.  Yet,  monsieur,  am  I  one  of  that  clientele  which  you 
have  so  nobly  made  your  own,  —  the  foreigners  in  distress. 
Do  you  think  that  the  only  distressed  foreigners  are  the 
people  who  want  to  give  lessons,  or  get  orders  for  wine  and 
cigars,  the  poor  governesses,  the  demoiselles  de  magtisin, 
the  emigres  of  the  republic  and  the  empire  ?  No  :  there  is 
another  kind  of  distressed  foreigner,  the  woman  with  a 
small  sum  on  which  she  must  live  for  the  rest  of  her  days, 
in  penury  if  she  manages  ill,  in  decent  thrift  if  she  manages 
well.  Who  will  guide  her  V  I  am  such  a  woman,  monsieur. 
To  my  own  country,  where  I  have  lost  all  ties,  and  where 
remain  to  me  but  sad  memories,  I  will  not  return.  In  this 
land,  where,  if  I  have  no  ties,  yet  have  I  no  sad  memories, 

I  will  remain.  I  have  a  small  sum  of  money,  on  the  inter¬ 
est  of  which  I  must  exist ;  and  to  you  I  apply,  monsieur. 
Y'ou,  the  merchant  prince,  the  patron  and  benefactor  of  my 
countrymen,  to  advise  in  the  investment  of  this  poor  sum, 
and  keep  me  from  the  hands  of  charlatans  and  swindlers 
who  otherwise  would  rob  me  of  it.  I  await  your  gracious 
answer. 

Monsieur,  and  am  your  servant, 

Palmyre  Du  Tertre. 

The  next  morning  Pauline  conveyed  this  letter  to  the 
office  in  Mincing-Lane,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Calverley;  but 
on  being  toUl  by  a  smart  clerk  that  Mr.  Calverley  was  out 
of  town,  visiting  the  ironworks  in  the  North,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  some  days,  she  left  the  letter  in  the  clerk’s 
hands,  and  begged  for  an  answer  at  lus  chief's  conve¬ 
nience. 
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“  CfflFFONNIERS.” 

Who  has  not  seen  in  Paris,  towards  six  in  the  evening 
in  winter,  rather  later  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons, 
the  prowling  figure  of  a  muddy  man,  who  stops  to  consider 
the  neaps  of  refuse  emptied  by  the  side  of  tne  pavement, 
fumbles  amid  them  with  a  crook,  and  transfers  as  much  of 
their  contents  as  he  thinks  worth  the  while  into  a  deep- 
mouthed  basket  on  his  back  V  He  is  the  chiffonnier,  or 
certificated  ragman,  —  a  person  whose  existence  is  involved 
in  just  enough  of  nocturnal  mystery  to  make  him  an  object 
of  wondering  interest  to  the  crown-up  world,  and  of  hide¬ 
ous  terror  to  misbi-haved  small  people.  His  clothes  are  an 
amalgamation  of  blouse,  patches,  rents,  and  string,  such  as 
Callot  or  Gavarni  might  have  sketched  for  him ;  his  caps 
belong  to  the  fashions  of  no  recorded  time  or  people ;  he 
has  some  such  sobriquet  as  Bijou  or  Bibi,  which  nts  him 
oddly,  like  his  cap ;  and  his  countenance  is  as  often  as  not 
illustrated  with  a  red  nose  and  a  black  eye.  Follow  him, 
however,  and  you  will  not  see  him  deviate  from  that 
rectilineal  course  which  is  the  outward  sign  of  sobriety. 
He  slinks  by,  straight,  silent,  and  stealthy  as  a  shadow. 
If  darkness  has  set  in,  the  lantern  which  dangles  by  a  ro]>e 
from  his  left  hand  glimmers  in  the  distance,  like  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp  ;  and,  if  you  ask  any  question  of  the  man,  he  will 
answer  you  civilly  but  curtly,  and  pass  on.  Foreigners, 

[lolicemeu  new  to  their  work,  or  people  against  whom  he 
las  accidentally  run  at  a  street-corner,  have  occasionally 
treated  Bijou  or  Bibi  as  a  vagabond ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  is  no  vagabond.  He  carries  in  his  pocket,  and  care¬ 
fully  embedded  in  a  tin  box,  which  is  the  only  clean  thing 
about  him,  the  license  which  is  at  once  the  charter  of  his 
indejiendence,  the  cause  of  his  eventide  civility  and  sober¬ 
ness,  and  the  patent  which  raises  him  during  the  hours 
when  he  plies  his  crook  vocations  to  the  level  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  functionary. 

Go  to  the  prefecture  de  police  some  morning,  and  fee 
one  of  those  obliging  detectives  who  hang  about  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  show  you  the  waiting-room  of  the  “  Chercheurs 
de  Livrets.”  You  may  go  in  without  the  detective  if  you 
like ;  but  a  guide  will  help  j’ou  to  distinguish  categories  in 
tlie  mysterious  gathering  of  postulants  there,  and  to  make 
the  visit  more  instructive.  The  room  is  a  common  one, 
with  whitewashed  walls,  hard  forms,  a  black  stove,  and  a 
copy  of  police  regulations  hanging  on  the  wall  within  a  flat 
wire  cage,  as  if  it  were  feared  somebody  would  steal  it.  It 
is  not  a  large  room  ;  and  the  license-seekers  do  not  remain 
there  long  before  being  admitted  to  an  inner  chamber, 
where  clerks  cross-question  them,  examine  their  certificates 
of  character  and  identity,  levy  a  payment,  and  order  them 
to  call  another  day.  But  short  as  is  the  time,  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  fraction  the  company  into  groups  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  reciprocally  disdainful,  and  studiedly  unconscious  of 
one  another,  as  any  in  a  watering-place  assembly  room ; 
and  what  makes  all  this  the  more  perfect  is,  that  the 
groups  seem  to  despise  one  another  on  exactly  the  same 
obscure  but  absolute  principles  as  their  lietiers  in  the 
upjier  walks  of  society.  Thus,  here  is  a  youn<r  man  with 
bow  legs,  who  has  come  to  take  out  a  cabman’s  license. 
He  has  passed  the  examination,  which  consists  in  drivin" 
a  broken-down  vehicle  through  a  labyrinth  of  stakes  ou 
the  grounds  of  the  Cie.  Gendrale  des  Petites  Voitures. 
He  is  about  to  enter  into  a  prosperous  course  of  over¬ 
charging  the  public,  shouting  at  it  when  he  gets  his  right 
fare,  and  now  and  then  breaking  its  bones ;  yet  he  looks 
down  with  a  contempt  which  nothing  can  equal  on  a  lean 
mountebank,  who  will  overcharge  nobody  and  never  break 
any  bones  but  his  own.  He  is  generally  a  Gascon,  this 
mountebank  ;  and  his  lank  arms,  shrunk  chest,  and  flutey 
legs  excite  the  hilarity  of  a  pair  of  giant  Auven^uats,  who 
will,  by  and  by,  get  licenses  as  water-<-arriers.  Why,  with 
one  of  their  brawny  arms  they  could  hold  two  of  li’is  size 
up  in  mid-air  —  at  least,  so  they  say,  until  the  Gascon, 
divining  that  he  is  being  made  the  object  of  jests,  looks  at 
them  pointedly  with  his  shifty  eyes,  and  offers  to  prove  his 
strength  by  throwing  them  both  out  of  the  window ;  an 
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offer  which  is  cautiously  declined.  There  is  not  much  talk 
in  an  Auvergnat,  and  such  little  as  there  may  be  is  not 
always  intelligible  to  the  outside  world ;  nevertheless  the 
pair  in  question  cannot  help  asking  the  Gascon  what  hopes 
he  has  of  getting  his  tumbler’s  license.  'ITie  Gascon  has 
very  little  hope,  he  says,  lapsing  suddenly  mouniful. 

From  minute  to  minute  a  sharp-voiced  iletective  comes 
to  the  door  and  cries  out  a  name  ;  and  the  company  leiks 
out,  by  drops  of  one  man  at  a  time,  through  a  door  which 
was  once  white,  and  is  no  longer  so.  ITicre  are  postulants 
of  twenty  sorts  besides  those  already  mentioned,  —  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  jK>rambulating  “coco”  venders  (those  men 
with  velvet-covered  receptacles  of  licorice  tea  strapped  to 
their  backs,  and  a  semicircle  of  silvered  goblets  jutlinw  I 
from  a  contrivance  on  their  breasts),  public  fortune^tellem 
and  public  scribes,  market  salesmen,  and  suff  erers  in  every 
variety,  from  the  man  with  no  legs,  who  wants  leave  to  pro- 
el  himself  through  the  streets  on  a  truck,  to  the  public 
error  sud  inconvenience,  down  to  the  bliiul  man  with  his 
dog,  who  wishes  to  stand  near  a  church  or  on  a  bridge, 
with  an  appealing  manuscript  on  his  chest.  All  these 
people  require  licenses;  all  of  them  must  be  inscribed  on 
the  prefectoral  books,  with  name,  age,  residence,  and  ante¬ 
cedents  in  full ;  and  all  of  them  have  come  supjtlied  with 
a  very  sheaf  of  certificates  to  attest  that  they  are  honest 
folk.  You  might  drop  your  handkerchief  or  your  watch 
without  fear  among  them;  even  the  aspirant  chiffonnier 
who  sits  apart  from  the  rest,  and  patiently  waits  his  turn  to 
the  last,  with  a  sullen  consciousness  of  his  social  inferiority, 
would  restore  your  property  to  you,  asking  no  reward  un¬ 
less  you  chose  to  give  it  to  him.  “  Now,  then,”  shouts  the 
detective,  when  Bijou  is  left  alone,  the  very  last  of  all; 
and  Bijou  gets  up,  fumbles  underneath  his  blouse  for  liij 
“  papers,”  and  shambles  into  the  august  presenee  of  the 
clerk  who  is  to  interrogate  him.  And  it  is  no  child’s  play, 
this  inquisition.  At  a  glance  the  clerk  has  detecte  l  the 
records  of  three  sentences  of  imprisonment  on  Bijou’s 
papers.  “  Yes,”  pleads  Bijou  humbly;  “but  they  are  all 
three  for  assaults  when  drunk,  not  lor  theft.”  “  .\nd  it 
is  because  of  your  drinking  habits  that  you  are  n duced  to 
becoming  a  ragman,”  suggests  the  clerk  ;  and  to  this  liijou 
responds  doggedly,  “  that  one  must  live  somehow.”  If  ihe 
clerk  were  i'acetious,  he  might  answer  like  Talleyrand,  that 
he  saw  no  necessity  lor  it ;  but  he  confines  himself  to  a 
searching  inejuiry  as  to  what  Bijou  did  during  all  the  tiiiie 
that  the  Commune  lasted;  lor  it  is  evident  that  if  any  man, 
having  served  under  the  Commune,  were  allowed  to  earn 
his  bread  honestly  as  a  ragman,  the  salutary  principles  of 
order  would  be  und«.-rmincd.  Bijou,  however,  succeeds  in 
proving  that  he  held  no  terms  with  the  Commune.  He  was 
a  mechanic  once  ;  drink  ruined  him;  if  he  is  not  authorized 
to  become  a  ragman  now,  he  must  smash  somebody  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  prison  again.  The  clerk,  partly  un¬ 
bending,  dismis.-^es  him  with  the  assurance  that  the  matter 
will  be  inquired  into;  which  means,  that  after  Bijou's 
antecedents  have  been  closely  verified,  and  alter  he  hp 
B|)ent  lour  or  five  more  mornings  cooling  his  heels  in 
the  waiting-riom  of  the  Prefecture,  he  will  be  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  those  who  are  waiting  for  ragmamhip  vacancies. 
This  means,  again,  that,  before  Bijou  receives  his  patent  of 
appointment,  some  three  months  or  more  must  elapse ;  Ibrthe 
chijfonnitrs  are  aclose  corporation,  numbering  in  all,  men  and 
women,  no  more  than  lour  hundred  and  filtv  souls.  These, 
then,  are  the  preliminaries  through  which  Bijou  ha.’  had  to 
wade  before  being  licensed  to  fish  lor  valuables  iu  dust-hei<ps. 

At  first  the  chiffbnnurs  were  a  disconnected  boily,  plyiug 
each  man  his  vocation  for  his  own  sole  behoof;  but  in  time 
tills  system  was  found  to  be  unpnxluctive,  and  so  the 
chijfonniers  organized  themselves  into  a  community,  like 
those  of  the  mendicant  monks  in  former  days,  or  the  Gm.k 
briganils  in  ours.  In  every  quarter  of  Paris  —  and  there 
are  eighty  quarters  —  exists  a  ddpot  whither  the  chiffunntrrt 
carry,  alter  sorting  them,  all  the  good  things  they  have  been 
able  to  find  in  the  evening,  —  bits  of  ohl  iron,  brass,  rags, 
cloth  cuttings,  old  pomatum  pots,  gloves,  battered  hats,  I 
shoes,  bones,  tkc. ;  and  the  district  ilcpdts  in  their  tarn 
forward  all  these  treasures  to  a  central  depot,  where  their 
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value  i<<  appraiscl,  and  the  8um  divided  equally  amons;  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  Of  course  there  are  things 
which  the  ragman  is  allowed  to  keep  for  his  own  private 
use ;  of  such  are  cabbage  stumps,  carrot  shavings,  and  other 
Te<^table  refuse,  of  which,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  he  makes 
loup ;  but,  taking  account  of  these  deductions,  the  average 
earnings  of  a  chiffonnier  still  range  from  2f.  50c.  to  3f.  a 
day.  I'hif  seems  a  large  sum  for  casual  gleanings  off 
waifs ;  but  Parisians,  living  in  flats,  and  being  always  at  a 
loss  for  room,  throw  out  into  the  streets  a  multitude  of 
tJuniTs  which  if  space  were  less  confined  might  be  stored  up 
for  years  as  lumber.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
middle-class  quarters.  In  the  wealthy  districts  the  servants 
take  charge  of  all  rejected  odds  and  ends,  and  sell  them  for 
their  own  profit ;  besides,  there  is  a  dust-bin  in  rich  houses, 
and  the  emptying  of  this  dust-bin  lies  out  of  the  province  of 
tiie chi foiinier,  Iwing  the  dust  contractor’s  business.  Again, 
in  the  very  poor  streets  the  tenants  throw  nothing  out  but 
ashes,  an<l  even  these  are  sifted  so  fine  that  not  a  cinder 
can  bo  got  out  of  them  :  it  is  a  godsend  when,  probing  with 
his  crook  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  pauper’s  heap,  the 
ragman  manages  to  extract  from  it  something  salable  that 
has  been  thrown  away  by  mistake.  In  the  middle-class 
houses,  however,  there  is  no  dust-bin,  and  the  occupants  are 
often  i^morant  of  the  value  of  waifs ;  or,  knowing  it,  cannot 
be  troubled,  or  think  it  infra  dig.  to  turn  their  knowledge 
to  account ;  and  it  is  in  front  of  these  houses  that  the 
chiffonnier  finds  the  whole  pound-weight  of  lead  or  tin  at  a 
time,  brass  casters,  rabbit-skins,  the  plucking  of  a  whole 
goose,  broken  umbrellas,  dead  parrots  with  all  their  feathers, 
and  articles  of  clothing  with  months,  nay,  years,  of  possible 
wear  still  left  in  them.  The  chiffonnier  h  is  three  streets 
in  Pal  is  which  he  prefers  to  all  others  for  his  residence, — 
the  Rues  Moulfetard,  Filles-Uieu,  and  Saintc  Marguerite; 
three  hideous  stix'ets  which  might  pass  for  relics  of  the 
mediseval  Cour  dcs  Miracles  of  cut-purse  memory.  But  the 
ragman  feels  at  home  here  ;  h«  is  with  other  ragmen  ;  has 
his  special  cafes  and  eating-houses,  knows  his  neighbors  and 
isknotvn  of  them,  .and  can  be  tipsy  or  sober,  as  he  pleases, 
without  fear  of  scandalizing  the  quarter.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  ragmen  come  to  arguments  or  blows  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  sometimes  the  chiffbnnieres  do,  and  then 
the  battles  are  apt  to  be  exciting.  A  chiffonniere  generally 
plies  her  crook  by  hereditary  tenure.  Her  father  was  a 
ragman  ;  she  was  brought  up  among  the  rag-folk  ;  and  she 
becomes  a  rag-girl,  a  rag-woman,  and  finally,  —  if  Heaven 
spare  her,  —  a  rag-hag,  by  the  natural  setjuence  of  events. 
This  accounts  for  the  young  and  sometimes  pretty  chff'on- 
nteren  one  may  meet  in  the  streets ;  also  for  the  battles 
above  iiientioneJ,  which  have  generally  some  too  seductive 
chiffonnier  for  their  cause.  But  let  it  be  said,  to  the  honor 
of  the  chiffoiiniires,  that  their  morals  are  habitually  good. 
They  cuutr<ist  fivorably  and  proverbially  in  this  respect 
with  Some  of  their  “  betters  ”  in  Parisian  womandoin. 

Now  and  then  a  chiffonnier  will  disiippear  from  his  beat. 
Whither  V  If  you  follow  up  tlie  man,  —  not  by  his  name, 
which  most  olten  the  Prwl'ecture  alone  knows,  but  by 
his  tobriquel  of  Bijou,  Bibi,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  —  you  wid 
generally  learn  one  of  two  things :  either  that  Bijou  vanished 
“mysteriously  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since,”  which, 
being  transl.ited,  means  tliat  Bijou  whilst  out  on  his  rounds 
must  have  found  a  trinket  or  a  pocket-book  winch  proved 
too  much  for  his  honesty,  or  Bijou  is  dead.  The  former  of 
these  contingencies  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but 
there  is  more  th  in  one  instance  of  it  on  record :  and 
what  iM'comes  of  the  chiffonnier  who  has  found  a  fortune  is 
a  question  that  must  rem.ain  as  puzzling  to  solve  as 
ofljcr  query,  What  becomes  of  the  things  which 
Bijou  picks  up,  puts  in  his  basket,  and  sells  V  Usually, 
however,  the  disajipearance  of  Bijou  is  the  indication  of  his 
^th.  The  profession  is  not  one  that  induces  longevity. 
Out  at  night  in  all  weathers,  perpetually  stooping,  inhaling 
noxious  vapors  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  necessity,  the 
chiffonnier’s  average  span  of  rag-picking  does  not  exceed 
five  years.  After  that  he  declines  into  asthma.  On  an 
tromoon  one  may  occasionally  see  the  commonest  and 
Mnest  of  hearses  threading  i;j  way  up  the  long  Rue  de  la 


Roquette  to  the  cemetery  of  P6re  la  Ch.nise,  followed 
by  a  shaggy  crew  of  tattered  mourners.  Tliis  is  Bijou 
or  Bibi,  being  escorted  to  his  last  bed  by  his  fellow-ragmen. 
French  ragmen  do  not  fail  in  these  pious  observances;  and 
perhaps,  as  you  stand  and  watch  the  curious  procession 
filing  by,  the  official  at  the  cemetery  gates  will  whisper  to 
you,  “  Monsieur  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell  him  the 
real  name  and  history  of  the  man  being  buried  there. 
They  will  put  nothing  more  than  an  initial  on  his  tomb; 
but,  if  the  man  had  been  told  when  young  that  this  is  how 
he  woidd  go  to  his  grave,  he  would  have  laughed  outright. 
Life  has  singular  ups  and  downs.” 


PLAYING  UPON  NAMES. 

PuNNixo,  says  a  hater  of  word-twisting,  punning  is 
execrable  enough,  but  to  pun  upon  names  is  worse  still. 
Execrable  or  no,  great  wits  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
them.  Shakspeare,  who  dearly  loved  a  pun,  frequently 
indulges  himself  in  playing  upon  a  name.  Methodically 
mad  Petruchio  calls  nis  termagant  lady  his  — 

“  Super  dainty  Kate ; 

For  dainties  arc  all  cates :  ” 

and  furthermore  declares  :  — 

“  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 

And  bring  you  trom  a  wild-cat  to  a  Kate, 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates.” 

Falstaff  is  ever  playing  upon  his  swaggering  Ancient’s 
name,  telling  him  he  will  double  chiirge  him  with  dignities, 
charge  him  with  sack,  or  dismissing  him  with,  “  No  more, 
Pist^ :  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here ;  discharge  your¬ 
self  of  our  company.  Pistol.”  When  Bardolph  announces 
that  Master  Brook  has  sent  the  knight  a  morning  draught, 
Sir  John  exclaims,  “  Call  him  in :  such  Brooks  are  wel¬ 
come  to  me,  that  overflow  such  liquor  I  ”  And  after  his 
misadventure  at  Datchet  Mead  he  says,  “  Mistress  Ford  1 
I  have  had  ford  enough ;  I  was  thrown  into  the  ford  I  ’  So, 
examining  his  pressed  men,  the  fat  rogue  tells  Mouldy  it 
is  the  more  time  he  was  use<l ;  Shadow,  that  he  is  likely  to 
make  a  cold  soldier,  but  will  serve  for  summer ;  Wart,  that 
he  is  a  ragged  wart;  and  finishes  bv  crying,  “Frick  me 
Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again  1  ”  But,  like  other  jokers,  hon¬ 
est  Jack  did  not  enjoy  such  humor  when  he  was  the  butt ; 
for  it  angered  him  to  the  heart  when  Prince  Hal,  setting  a 
dish  of  apple-johns  on  the  table,  took  off  his  hat,  saying, 
“  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old, 
withered  knights  1  ”  W'hen  Jack  Caile  harangues  his  fol¬ 
lowers  with  “  We,  J.ack  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father,”  Dick,  the  butcher,  puts  in  the  words,  “  Rather  of 
stealing  a  cade  of  herrings ;  ”  and  upon  his  leader’s  assert¬ 
ing  his  wife  was  a  descendant  of  the  Laceys,  interpolates, 
“  She  was,  indeed,  a  peddler’s  daughter,  and  sold  many 
laces.” 

Sometimes  our  great  dramatist  plays  upon  a  name  in 
most  sober  sadness,  making  Northumberland  receive  the 
fatal  news  from  Shrewsbury  field  with  the  inquiry, — 

“  Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy’s  spur  was  cold  1 
Of  Hotspur,  cold-spur  1  ” 

and  the  dying  old  soldier,  John  o’  Gaunt,  plays  nicely  with 
his  name,  to  the  wonderment  of  his  unworthy  nephew,  as 
he  gasps  out,  — 

“  Old  Gannt,  indeed ;  and  Gaunt  in  being  old ; 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  t 
For  sleeping  Kngland  long  time  have  1  watch’d  : 
Watching  breeds  leanness;  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  — I  mean  my  children’s  looks ; 

And  therein  fasting,  hes  thou  made  me  gaunt. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 

Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones.” 
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In  his  Sonnets,  we  find  Shakspeare  twisting  his  own 
name  about  to  soften  the  heart  of  an  obdurate  fair  one  ;  — 

“  Whoerer  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will ; 

And  Will  to  bout,  and  Will  in  overplus. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 

Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 

And  Will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there. 

Thus  far  you  love,  my  love-suit,  love,  fulfil. 

Will  Will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love  ? 

Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 

Make  bnt  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 

.  And  then  thon  lov’st  me  —  for  my  name  is  Will.” 

'Wlicther  certain  lines  inscribed  to  Ann  Hathaway  were 
written  by  her  famous  husband,  in  his  courting  days,  or  not, 
they  afford  too  excellent  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  rhyth¬ 
mical  punning  on  names  to  be  passed  over.  In  its  way,  the 
following  stanza  stands  unsurpassed  :  — 

“  When  Envy’s  breath  and  rancorous  tooth 
Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth. 

And  merit  to  distress  betray. 

To  soothe  the  heart  Ann  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  waj  to  chase  despair. 

To  heal  all  gnef,  to  cure  all  care. 

Turn  foulest  night  to  fairest  day. 

Thou  know’st,  good  heart,  Ann  hath  a  way ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  Hathaway, 

To  make  grief  bliss,  Ann  hath  a  way.” 

As  modem  burlesque  writers  hold  themselves  licensed  to 
distort  words  out  of  all  recognition  in  order  to  produce 
what  they  call  a  pun,  so,  when  complimentary  playing  upon 
names  was  in  vogue,  literary  flatterers  allowed  themselves 
strange  liberties.  Capgrave,  the  chronicler,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  at  antedating  the  death  of  Henry  V.  to  make  it 
fall  upon  the  feast  of  St.  Felix,  as  most  appropriate  to  a 
])erson  who  was  felicitous  in  all  things.  Nicholls,  the 
writer  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Virtue’s  Encomium,”  puzzled  how 
to  deal  with  Sir  Robert  Wroth’s  name,  got  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  ingenious  fashion  : — 

“  Worth’s  chief  is  dead,  since  worthy  he  is  gone. 

Who  of  that  name  most  worthy  was  alone. 

Ye  poor  and  hungry  all,  his  grave  go  find. 

That  holds  the  Ix^y  of  so  pure  a  mind. 

There  sit  ye  down  and  sigh  for  bounty  dead  ; 

Bounty,  with  that  l)rave  knight,  to  heaven  is  fled  ; 

Where,  since  he  came.  Heaven,  as  it  doth  app  ar. 

Wanting  a  star  to  place  by  iKtunteous  Clare, 

In  Wroth  did  set  tne  o  before  the  r. 

And  made  it  Worth,  which  since  is  made  a  star.” 

Love  is  a  much  better  versifier  than  expectant  gratitude. 
An  admirer  of  a  pretty  girl  named  Rain  thus  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  feelings : — 

“  Whilst  shivering  Iwanx  at  weather  rail. 

Of  frost  and  snow,  and  wind  and  hail. 

And  heat  and  cold  complain. 

My  steadier  mind  is  always  bent 
On  one  sole  object  of  content,  — 

I  ever  wish  for  Hain  1 
Hymen,  thy  votary’s  prayer  attend. 

His  anxious  Lope  and  suit  befriend. 

Let  him  not  ask  in  vain  ; 

His  thirsty  soul,  his  parched  estate. 

His  glowing  breast  commiserate,  — 

In  pity  give  him  Rain  1  ” 

Eoually  happy  are  the  lines  on  a  young  lady  named 
Careless : — 

“  3h,  how  I  could  love  thee,  thon  dear  Careless  thing! 

(Oh,  happy,  thrice  happy !  I’d  envy  no  king.) 

Were  you  Careful  for  on<»  to  return"  me  my  love, 

I’d  care  not  how  Careless  to  others  you  prove. 

I  hen  should  be  Careless  how  Careless  yon  were ; 

And  the  more  Careless  yon,  still  the  less  1  should  care.” 


When  Mrs.  Little  earned  the  Queen’s  guineas,  and  a 
friend  remarked,  “Every  little  helps  1”  the  reminder  was 
doubtless  consoling  to  the  happy  father,  who  otherwise 
might  have  thought  three  times  a  little  rather  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Brougham  perpetrated  a  fair  joke  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  Campbell’s  absence  from  his  accustomed  place 
in  court,  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  the  missing  barrister  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  scarlet-fever,  when  he  was  really 
doing  the  honeymoon  with  his  bride,  ne’e  Scarlett.  Still 
better  was  Bishop  Plulpott’s  defence  of  Lord  Courtney’s 
marriage  with  Miss  Clack,  upon  a  lady  objecting  to  the 
bride’s  want  of  family:  “Want  of  family?  Why,  the 
Courtneys  may  date  from  the  Conquest,  but  the  Clacks  are 
as  old  as  Eve.”  When  a  middle-aged  coquette  settled 
down  in  wedlock  with  a  Mr.  W ake,  Miss  Austen  wrote :  — 

“  Maria,  good-hnmored  and  handsome  and  tall. 

For  a  husband  was  at  her  last  stake ; 

And  having  in  vain  danced  at  many  a  ball. 

Is  now  happy  to  jump  at  a  AVakc.” 

Miss  Holmes,  the  lady  president  of  an  American  total 
abstinence  society,  gave  her  hand  to  a  Mr.  Andrew  Horn, 
thereby  provoking  the  marriage  lines :  — 

“  Fair  Julia  lived  a  temperance  maid. 

And  preached  its  beauties  night  and  mom ; 

But  still  her  wicked  neighbors  said, 

“  She  broke  the  pledge,  and  took  A.  Horn.” 

When  a  Miss  Snowdon  became  Mrs.  White,  a  rhyming  pun¬ 
ster  wrote  of  her  as  a  lady,  — 

“  Who  always  was  Snowdon  by  night  and  by  day. 

Yet  never  turned  white,  did  not  even  look  gray  ; 

But  Hymen  has  touched  her,  and,  wonderful  sight. 
Though  no  longer  Snowdon,  she  always  is  White.” 

This  is  pretty  fair,  but  not  so  smart  as  the  lines  commemo¬ 
rating  the  union  of  Mr.  Job  Wall  and  Miss  Mary  Best :  — 

“  Job,  wanting  a  partner,  thought  he’d  be  blest, 

If,  of  all  womankind,  he  selected  the  Best ; 

For,  said  he,  of  all  evils  that  compass  the  globe, 

A  bad  wife  would  most  try  the  patience  of  Job. 

The  Best,  then,  he  chose,  and  made  bone  of  his  bone ; 
Though  ’twas  clear  to  his  friends  she’d  be  Best  left  alone; 
For,  though  Best  of  her  sex,  she’s  the  weakest  of  all. 

If ’tis  true  that  the  weakest  must  go  the  Wall.” 

Matrimonial  cases  apart,  your  punster  rarely  has  an 
opportunity  of  playing  upon  two  names  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  student  days  qf  Campbell  the  poet,  he  had  such  a 
chance  given  him,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  In 
the  Trongate,  Glasgow,  Drum,  a  spirit-«lcaler,  and  Fife,  an 
apothecary,  were  next-door  neighliors,  the  latter  displaying 
over  his  window  the  inscription,  “  Ears  pierced  by  A.  File.” 
One  night,  Campbell  and  a  couple  of  chums  fixed  a  long 
fir  board  fromthe  window  of  one  shop  to  that  of  the  other, 
bearing  in  ^ming  capitals  the  Shakspearian  line,  “The 
spirit-stirring  Drum,  the  ear-piercing  Fite.”  A  conjunction 
of  names  may  be  disagreeably  suggestive :  the  proprietor  of 
an  Illinois  newspaper  lelt  obliged  to  decline  an  otherwise 
desirable  partnership  proposal,  from  the  impossibility  of 
arranging  the  names  satisfactorily,  since  the  title  of  the 
firm  must  read  either  Steel  and  Doolittle,  or  Doolittle  and 
Steel ;  so  lie  wrote :  “  We  can’t  join  :  one  party  would  soon 
be  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  other  in  the  penitentiaiy.” 
When  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
“Honores  mutant  Mores,”  the  chancellor  retorted,  “It 
stands  better  in  English,  —  Honors  change  Manners.”  The 
same  names  were  brought  together  rather  cleverly,  when 
Archbishop  More  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
in  some  lines  complimentary  to  both  dignitaries ;  — 

“  What  say  you  1  The  archbishop’s  dead  1 
A  loss  indeed.  Oh,  on  his  head. 

May  Heaven  its  blessings  pour! 

Bnt  if,  with  such  a  heart  and  mind. 

In  Manners  we  his  equal  find. 

Why  should  we  wish  for  More  1  ” 
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Epitaph  writers  have  so  often  punned,  sadly  or  saucily, 
upon  the  dead,  that  the  selection  of  a  few  examples  is  a 
puzzling  matter.  An  epitaph  in  Waltham  Abbey  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Sir  James  Fullerton,  sometime  first  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I.,  “  died 
Fuller  of  faith  than  of  fears,  F uller  of  resolutions  than  of 
pains.  Fuller  of  honor  than  of  days.”  The  connubial  vir¬ 
tues  of  Daniel  Tears  are  recorded  in  the  couplet :  — 

“  Though  strange,  yet  true,  full  seventy  years, 

Was  his  wife  happy  in  her  Tears.” 

Much  more  dubious  in  expression  are  the  last  lines  of  the 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Cole  of  Lincoln :  — 

“When  the  latter  trump  of  Heaven  shall  blow, 

Cole,  now  raked  up  in  ashes,  then  shall  glow.” 

Of  jocular  performances  of  this  kind,  two  odd  specimens 
will  suffice : — 

“  Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestone.  Reader,  don’t  smile. 

But  reflect,  as  this  tombstone  you  view. 

That  Death,  who  killed  him,  in  a  very  short  while 

Will  huddle  a  stone  upon  you  I  ” 

And  this  upon  an  organist :  — 

“  Here  lies  one,  blown  out  of  breath. 

Who  lived  a  merry  life,  and  died  a  Merideth.” 

Vicar  Chest  turned  the  bones  of  Martin,  the  regicide,  out 
of  the  chancel  of  Chepstow  Church ;  an  act  the  vicar’s  son- 
in-law  resented  by  inditing  the  following  epitaph  for  him 
when  he  required  one : — 

“  Here  lies  at  rest,  I  do  protest. 

One  Chest  within  another; 

The  chest  of  wood  was  very  good 
Who  says  so  of  the  other?  ” 

Gen.  Worsley,  the  officer  to  whose  charge  “that  bau¬ 
ble”  was  given  by  Cromwell,  was  buried  in  Henrj-  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel  with  great  ceremony.  The  next  morning 
the  stone  above  his  grave  bore  the  words,  “  Where  never 
Worse  Lay,” — words  written  upon  it  by  the  dead  man’s  own 
brother-in-law,  Roger  Kenyon,  member  for  Clitheroe,  who 
had  returned  to  the  abbey  after  the  funeral  party  (of  which 
he  was  one)  departed,  that  he  might  vent  his  hatred  of  the 
Protector  by  abusing  his  favorite  officer.  Party  feeling  is 
Mt  to  find  savage  expression,  even  in  our  own  times ;  when 
Gov.  Grey  and  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  took  different  views 
on  the  convict  question,  the  following  lines  appeared :  — 

“  Mankind  have  long  disputed  at  the  Cape, 

About  the  Devil’s  color  and  his  shape. 

The  Hottentots  declared  that  he  was  white ; 

The  Dntchman  swore  that  he  was  black  as  night. 

But  now  all  sink  their  difference,  and  say. 

They  feel  quite  certain  that  the  Devil’s — Grey.” 

A  comical  instance  of  a  man  playing  upon  his  own  name 
sprang  out  of  absent-mindedness.  Sir  Thomas  Strange, 
calling  at  a  friend’s  house,  was  desired  to  leave  his  name. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  “  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  forgotten  it  I  ” 
“  That’s  strange,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  servant.  “  So  it  is,  my 
man:  you’ve  hit  it,”  replied  the  judge,  as  he  walked  away, 
leaving  the  servant  as  ignorant  as  before. 

Swift’s  friend.  Dr.  Ash,  would  have  relished  Strange’s 
joke  infinitely.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the 
protection  of  growing  timber,  tbe  doctor,  turning  into  an  inn 
for  shelter,  asked  the  waiter  to  help  him  off  with  his  coat : 
the  man  refused  on  the  plea  that  it  was  felony  to  strip  an 
Ash,  —  an  answer  so  much  to  the  doctor’s  taste,  that  he 
declareil  he  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  to  have  made 
the  pun  himself. 

A  gentleman  who  had  never  been  known  to  make  a  pun 
m  his  life  achieved  one  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
C*Pt.  Creed  and  Maj.  Pack  were  fighting  a  double  duel 
with  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Macnamara.  'The  first-named 
Wling  before  his  opponent’s  sword,  Pack  exclaimed,  “  What  I 
have  you  gone,  poor  Creed?”  “Yes,”  cried  Mathews; 


‘‘and  you  shall  quickly  Pack  after  him,”  and  with  the 
words  he  brought  the  major  to  the  ground  by  a  thrust 
through  the  body. 

In  justice  to  our  readers,  we  must  not  trifle  longer  with 
their  patience ;  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  lines  with 
which  a  poetess  added  grace  to  her  contribution  to  the  fund 
raised  lor  the  widow  of  Hood :  — 

“  To  cheer  the  widow’s  heart  in  her  distress. 

To  make  provision  for  the  fatherless. 

Is  but  a  Cnristian’s  duty ;  and  none  should 
Resist  the  heart-appeal  of  Widow  —  Hood  I  ” 

a  quatrain  worthy  of  the  great  poet-punster  himself. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  EVE. 

“  Nc  getting  to  Mecca,  then  ?  ”  said  I  despondingly. 

“  O’  course  not,”  answered  the  captain,  with  an  air  of 
fatherly  contempt.  “  You  must  be  precious  weak  (if  you’ll 
hexcuse  o’  my  sayin  so)  ever  to  ha’  thought  on’t  at  all.  If 
I’d  known  as  that  was  your  little  game,  I  could  ha’  told  you 
long  ago  as  how  as  ’twas  impossible.” 

We  were  standing,  together  with  our  Arab  pilot,  on 
a  “  crow’s-nest  ”  *  at  the  foremast-head,  straining  our 
eyes  toward  the  spot  where,  far  away  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  a  long  line  of  brilliant  white  marked  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  coral  reefs  which  fence  the  harbor  of 
Djeddah,  the  port  which  is  to  Mecca  what  Yambo  is  to 
Medina,  or  Jana  to  Jerusalem. 

“  Master,”  strikes  in  the  pilot,  showing  all  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  teeth  in  a  broad,  derisive  grin,  “  suppose  you  try  go 
Mecca,  you  no  come  back  again.  Look  see  I  tree  month 
ago,  come  here  one  Austriacoman — clever  man — veree  good, 
Arab  make  talk ;  he  put  on  clothes  like  Arabs  man,  and  go 
dere.  Well,  what  den  ?  De  four  day  he  dere,  Arabs  men 
spy  out  dat  he  Christian,  and  den  ”  —  a  qiiick,  slanting 
stroke  of  his  right  hand  sufficiently  completed  the  sentence. 

“  Um  I  ”  said  I ;  “  that’s  rather  a  sell  too.  But  what  enn 
one  see  here,  then?  for  it  won’t  do  to  get  within  forty  miles 
of  the  Prophet’s  tomb  and  see  nothing  after  all.” 

“  Hark  you,  master,”  answers  Ibrahim,  “  you  say  tomb  — 
dat  is  just  it  I  Outside  de  town  here  you  go  see  de  tomb  of 
Eve,  she  dat  was  wife  to  Adam,  you  know  —  veree  fine 
place  —  all  Inglis  howadjis  go  dere.  Suppose  you  make 
pay  ten  piastre,  I  go  show  you  all  ting.” 

“  AVhat  d’ye  thiq)(  of  that,  captain  ?  I  vote  we  take 
Father  Abraham’s  advice.” 

“  See  about  that  when  we  get  ashore,”  answers  the  prac¬ 
tical  skipper :  “  there’s  lots  to  be  done  afore  then.  Stai^ 
board,  my  lad  there ;  starboard  !  ” 

“  Starboard  it  is  I  ” 

For  the  next  hour  Ibrahim  and  the  captain  have  to  do  all 
they  know  in  keeping  clear  of  the  reefs,  which  show  their 
long  white  fangs  on  every  side  through  the  green  shallow 
water ;  while,  moment  by  moment,  the  glittering  line  ahead 
of  us  defines  itself  more  and  more  clearly,  and  behind  it 
begins  to  appear  a  broad  band  of  gray,  broken  midway  by 
what  seems  at  first  sight  a  great  heap  of  white  rocks.  But 
as  we  approach,  the  formless  mass  shapes  itself  into  flat- 
roofed  houses,  and  loop-holed  walls,  and  rounded  domes, 
and  tapering  minarets,  and  all  the  barbaric  picturesqueness 
of  an  Eastern  town.  The  harbor  is  crowded  with  vessels 
under  every  flag,  from  the  Yankee  stars  and  stripes  to  the 
white  elephant  of  Siam ;  and  the  broad  r^uays  are  heap<‘d 
with  bales,  chests,  and  barrels,  among  which  the  swarming 
Arabs  who  are  loading  and  unloading  look  like  an  army  of 
ants. 

“  Trifle  better  than  Koomfidah,  ain’t  it  ?  ”  says  the  skip¬ 
per  approvingly. 

We  glide  into  the  harbor,  and  anchor  between  two  of 
the  outermost  vessels,  having  slipped  dexterously  through 
the  gnashing  jaws  of  the  encircling  reefs.  'That  done,  we 
lower  our  boat,  and  zigzag  for  nearly  an  hour  amid  a  net- 

*The  “emw’i-neit”  It  simply  t  pUnk  tlung  upon  two  ropet,  like  an 
ordinary  swing. 
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Tvork  of  shoals,  banks,  and  coral  patches.  At  length  (not 
without  several  collisions  and  a  good  deal  of  Homeric  dia¬ 
logue)  we  land  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  and  are  met 
by  the  resident  shippinij-agent,  a  dapper  little  Austrian 
Jew,  who,  as  soon  as  the  nt-cessary  formalities  are  gone 
through,  hospitably  insists  upon  dragging  us  off  to  “  tiffin  ” 
at  his  town-house  ;  adding,  as  a  further  inducement,  that  he 
will  himself  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  all  the  “  Merkwurd- 
igkciten,”  the  famous  tomb  of  Eve  included. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  in  what  country  we  are  landing. 
Had  we  been  let  fall  from  the  clouds,  like  Gulliver  or  Bed- 
reddin  H.ossan,  the  files  of  camels  that  go  by  with  their 
long,  noiseless  stride;  the  lean,  dark,  sinewy  figures  in  cot¬ 
ton  waistcloths  that  throng  the  gateway ;  the  quivering 
haze  of  intense  heat  which  hovers  along  the  horizon,  and 
the  wide,  desolate,  cruel  waste  of  sand  that  lies  below,  would 
all  announce  Arabia,  in  language  that  no  one  can  mistake. 
We  are  upon  enchanted  ground,  and  with  every  step  into 
the  city  the  impression  waxes  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
low,  massive  rampart,  standing  up  white  and  bare  in  the 
blistering  sunshine ;  the  tall,  dungeon-like,  narrow-eyed 
houses,  looking  stealthily  down  at  us  like  lurkini;  assassins ; 
the  dark,  narrow  streets,  from  the  depth  of  which  we  can 
just  see  the  sky  far  above  us,  like  a  little  ribbon  of  burning 
light,  are  all  genuinely  Oriental.  And  as  we  turn  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  many-gated  ba¬ 
zar,  filled  with  a  rich  summer  gloom  of  shaded  sunlight, 
and  echoing  like  a  menagerie  with  the  howls  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers,  the  illusion  is  complete. 

All  the  shadowy  people  whom  we  dreamed  of  by  the 
nursery  fire,  years  ago,  surround  us  here  as  living  and 
breathing  realities.  Tliere  are  the  portly  merchant  in  his 
flowing  robes,  and  the  gaunt,  savage-looking  beggar,  and 
the  b.are-legged  porter,  waddling  beneath  his  high-piled 
load  ;  the  veiled  woman  in  her  long  blue  mantle,  with  her 
little  brown  “  piccaninny  ”  hanging  at  her  back  like  a  wal¬ 
let  ;  the  brawny  water-c.airier,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with 
his  black,  greasy  skin  of  water  poised  on  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  the  coppei^skinned  dervish  in  his  coarse  camel’s- 
hair  cloak,  who  stalks  past  us,  rolling  his  eyes  and  whirling 
his  clenched  fists,  like  a  pugilistic  saint  of  the  desert.  Here 
sits  Aladdin  at  the  door  of  his  father’s  shop,  as  he  lua^ 
have  sat  on  the  memorable  evening  when  the  African  magi¬ 
cian  invited  him  to  that  expedition  of  which  we  all  know 
tlie  result.  Tliere  trudges  Ali  Baba  behind  his  laden  don¬ 
key,  with  a  shade  of  uneasiness  u{)on  his  weather-beaten 
face,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  may  not  have  forgotten  the 
cabalistic  “  open  sesame,”  or  wondering  whether  that  brute 
Cassim  will  ferret  out  the  secret  of  his  newly-acquired 
wealth.  This  richly-dressed  lady  in  yellow  slippers,  veiled 
so  closely  as  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  ner  brilliant 
eyes,  must  be  the  “  incomparable  Princess  Badroulbadour  ” 
on  her  way  to  the  bath,  happily  unconscious  of  the  prying 
gaze  furtively  directed  at  her  by  the  audacious  owner  of  the 
Wonderful  Lamp.  And  yonder,  in  their  usual  disguise  of 
Moiissul  merchants,  go  “  the  good  Haroun  Alraschid  ”  and 
his  T.zicr  Giafar. 

But  after  a  time  our  enjoyment  of  this  splendid  diorama 
begins  to  be  somewhat  marred  by  the  obtrusive  attentions 
of  the  “  stinging  flies,”  and  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
dogs ;  for  in  this  stronghold  of  Islamism  even  the  dogs  are 
as  good  Mohammedans  as  their  masters,  and  fly  at  every 
Gi  lour  with  a  heartiness  of  religious  feeling  which  would 
entitle  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  Church  of  England. 
What  with  these  annoyances,  and  what  with  the  heat  and 
dust,  we  are  not  altogether  sorry  when  our  host,  having  pi¬ 
loted  us  thrbugh  all  the  intricacies  of  the  town,  turns  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  blinding  glare  into  a  cool,  shady  court,  as 
thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  sun  as  four  stories  of  good 
masonry  can  do  it.  The  walls  are  hung  with  maps,  charts, 
s  uling  advertisements,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ship¬ 
ping  office ;  while  in  the  centre  appear  a  sofa,  several  chairs, 
ami  a  wri ring-table,  beside  which  stand  expectant  two 
white-bcarded  elders  (the  most  venerable-looking  patriarchs 
and  most  unconscionable  rogues  in  the  town),  who  have 
come  hiliier  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  cheating  our  host  out  of 
a  lew  piastres.  As  the  usual  skirmishing  begins  (ueccssa- 
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rily  sharp  between  Jew  and  Arab)  the  skipper  and  I  seat 
ourselves  on  the  sofa,  throw  ofl‘  our  coats,  and  “  take  it 
easy  ”  till  the  trial  of  fence  is  over. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,”  cries  M.  R -  at  length,  jnnipinu 

up  as  the  two  “grave  and  reverend  seigniors”  shnflle  out 
of  the  court,  “  that’s  done  at  last,  thank  Heaven ;  so  come 
along  to  tiffin.” 

I  will  not  tantalize  my  reader  with  the  recital  of  the 
countless  native  dainties  which  formed  our  afternoon  meal 
spread  in  a  large,  lofty  upper  room  with  painted  walls,  from 
the  deep  lancet-like  windows  of  which  we  luave  a  noble  view 
of  the  harbor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  repast  is  as  agree¬ 
able  as  good  taste  and  frank  hospitality  can  make  it.  Our 
honest  skipper,  it  is  true,  is  at  first  just  a  little  shy  about 

entering  Madame  R - ’s  presence  in  his  “  sea-going  rig;” 

and  indeed,  both  he  and  I,  fresh  from  roughing  it  down  in 
Yemen,  with  our  garments  tattered  and  travel-stained,  our 
faces  burned  to  the  color  of  chestnuts,  and  our  beards  five 
inches  long,  are  rather  strange-looking  ornaments  for  any 
lady’s  drawing-room  ;  but  the  cordiality  of  our  charming 
hostess  speedily  removes  all  embarrassment.  Tlu*  table- 
talk  would  l)e  a  treat  for  Prof.  Max  Muller,  carried  on 
as  it  is  in  six  languages  at  once,  —  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic  ;  but  we  are  very  merry,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  for  Europeans  always  amalgamate  readily  amid 
an  alien  population,  and,  at  a  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles  from  home,  even  an  Englishman  can  aflbnl  to  be  tol¬ 
erably  affable  without  wholly  losing  his  self-respect. 

And  oh,  what  a  treat  it  is  to  be  for  once  fairly  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  modern  travel  1  No  “  new  and  interesting 
routes,”  no  “  monster  excursions,”  no  photograjihs,  no  Br.id- 
shaws,  no  “  antics  ”  (as  our  skipper  stylos  the  relics  of  the 
past),  not  a  trace,  in  fact,  of  tliat  noble  army  of  martyrs 
who  yearly  take  their  six  weeks  of  discomfort  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  carry  out  the  prescription  of  “  conq)Iete  rhange 
of  scene  ”  by  taking  England  with  them  wherever  they  go. 

I  am  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  old  Jean  Jacques 
was  not  right,  after  all,  in  his  theory  of  “man’s  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  happy  barbarism,”  when  my  rt'flections  are  sud¬ 
denly  cut  short  by  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  captain. 

«  Mr.  K - ,  if  you’re  a-goin’  to  look  at  that  ’ere  tomh 

o’  Mother  Eve’s  we’d  best  be  stirriu’ ;  and  here’s  a  darkey 
all  ready  to  pilot  us.” 

The  “  darkey  ”  in  question  —  a  tall,  gaunt,  cunning-look¬ 
ing  Arab  —  appears  at  the  door;  and,  taking  leave  of  our 
entertainers,  we  march  off  towanl  the  eastern  gate.  After 
about  ten  minutes’  silence,  the  skipper,  who  had  evidently 
got  something  on  his  mind,  suddenly  breaks  tbrth  :  — 

“  I  say,  how  diil  Eve  come  for  to  run  into  thU  jwrt  ?  The 
Gartlen  of  Eden  warn’t  in  these  parts,  was  it  ?  Seems  to 
me  she  must  ha’  got  a  goodish  bit  out  o’  her  course.” 

“  So  did  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  judge  by  appear¬ 
ances,”  answered  I.  “  I  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Cain  at 
Damascus ;  I’ve  seen  the  tomb  of  Adam  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
now  here’s  the  tomb  of  Eve  near  Mecca, —  r.ither  a  divided 
household,  upon  my  word  1  If  we  could  only  light  ujicn  the 
tomb  of  Abch  now,  that  would  just  make  up  the  lot.” 

“  Master,”  strikes  in  our  guide,  ‘  you  not  know  why  Adam 
and  Eve  no  togedder?  Why,  ’cause  dey  husband  and  wil’e; 
de  furder  husband  and  wife  apart  de  better !  ” 

In  the  midst  of  an  uproarious  laugh  fnvm  the  skipper  over 
this  genuinely  Asiatic  solution,  we  pass  through  the  gate¬ 
way,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  sanily  plain, 
along  the  horizon  of  which  looms  a  shadowy  range  of  low 
hills,  wave  after  wave.  Immediately  in  fTt)nt  of  us,  with 
their  long  necks  outstretched  upon  the  earth  in  lazy  enjoy¬ 
ment,  lie  thirty  or  forty  camels,  awaiting  the  departure  of 
a  caravan  for  Mecca;  while  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  left, 
within  a  low  white  wall,  appears  a  little  stone  chapel  (the 
headstone  of  Eve’s  sepulchre),  whither  otir  guide  bends  his 
steps,  giving  us  en  route  a  few  necessary  instructions. 

“  Here  come  much  plenty  beggars,  ask  for  ‘  bucksheesh ; 
you  give  two,  tree  piastre,  dat  ’nuff.  Den  come  inwllah, 
he  show  you  all  tomb ;  he  say  put  down  money  here,  f>ut 
down  money  dere;  you  give  him  one  medjidieh,*  dat ’null; 
for  all  dem  mooli  ah  —  big  rogue  I  ” 

•  The  Turkish  dollar,  worth  nearly  four  sbiinnss. 
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And  the  worthy  Palinurus,  himself  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  rojjues  in  the  province,  lifts  his  head  with  an 
air  of  conscious  honesty,  which  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  be¬ 
hold. 

Ills  prediction  is  speedily  verified  ;  for  as  we  reach  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  tomb  the  beggars  pounce  upon  us  en 
mw<Ke,  —  a  swarm  of  lean,  naked,  filthy  monsters,  reeking 
with  dirt  and  vermin,  deformed  by  ophthalmia,  and  rotting 
piecemeal  with  disease  —  the  reduclio  ad  ab^urdum  of  the 
Oriental  race,  which  at  its  worst  is  very  bad  indeed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  comes  the  moollah,  a  villanous-looking  old 
rascal,  whose  brown,  shrivelled  figure,  swathed  in  its  white 
burnouKe,  looks  (as  the  skipper  remarks  with  a  grin)  “just 
like  a  cigar  wrapjied  in  paper.”  This  worthy,  with  a  lauda¬ 
ble  anxiety  to  secure  all  the  booty  to  himself,  vigorously 
drives  aw.ay  the  minor  marauders,  and,  leading  us  up  to  the 
little  chapel  above-mentioned,  says  solemnly  in  Arabic, 
“  There  is  the  head  1  ” 

He  mean  de  head  of  Eve  —  dere  it  lie  1  ”  explains  Pali- 
nuras. 

“  And  dere  he  lie  too,”  whispered  I  to  the  captain,  who 
grins  assentinglv. 

The  moollah  liints  that  it  is  customary  to  deposit  an  of¬ 
fering  here ;  but  we,  mindful  of  our  instruction,  reserve  the 
right  of  payment,  and  pass  on,  —  an  omission  at  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  looks  considerably  chapfallen.  From 
this  point  we  have  a  view  of  the  entire  structure,  which 
consists  merely  of  two  parallel  lines  of  low  white  wall, 
about  six  feet  apart,  with  a  stone  chapel  at  either  end,  and 
one  in  the  middle,  —  the  whole  affair  looking  very  like  the 
model  of  a  railroad  with  disproportionately  large  stations. 
The  total  length  of  the  tomb,  as  I  measured  it  by  paces,  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Truly,  there  were  giants  in 
those  days  1 

Arrived  at  the  second  chapel,  the  moollah  unlocks  a  door, 
revealing  a  kind  of  bureau,  curiously  carved  and  embossed, 
which,  being  opened,  discloses  a  small  silver  casket.  “  Stm,” 
he  says  impressively,  “  there  is  the  heart !  ”  I  lay  my  med- 

i’idieh  on  the  casket,  in  obedience  to  a  cabalistic  sign  from 
’alinurus ;  and  the  captain,  remarking  sotto  voce  that  “  it’s 
a  precious  small  heart  for  a  young  ’ooman  o’  that  height,” 
follows  my  example.  Thence  we  j)roceed  to  the  third 
chapel,  where  the  show  ends,  and  a  furious  dispute  begins 
between  Palinurus  and  the  moollah  as  to  the  propriety  of 
further  payment.  The  skipper  and  I  at  length  settle  the 
matter  by  walking  oft’;  whereupon  his  reverence,  seeing  that 
his  share  in  the  spoil  is  at  an  end,  lets  loose  the  expectant 
swarm  of  beggars,  who  follow  us  with  howls  and  entreaties 
almost  to  the  gate  of  the  town. 

At  the  gate,  however,  we  halt,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
to  take  one  last  look  at  the  surrounding  panorama.  The 
sun  is  setting,  and  the  stillness  of  a  great  calm  lies  upon 
earth  and  sea  and  sky.  Far  away  to  the  left,  the  smooth 
expanse  of  the  harbor,  with  its  glittering  fringe  of  coral 
reefs,  reflects  the  glory  of  the  sunset;  behind,  the  white 
ramparts  and  tall  minarets  of  the  town  rise  against  the  crim¬ 
son  sky ;  while  in  front,  breaking  with  its  windings  the 
endless  monotony  of  the  surrounding  desert,  the  caravan 
road  melts  aw.ay  in  curve  after  curve  to  the  purple  hills, 
beyond  which  lies  the  spot  whither  a  hundred  millions  of 
men  daily  turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  —  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca. 

“  Well,”  observes  the  skipper,  folding  his  arms  compla¬ 
cently,  “  we  have  seen  summut,  after  all!  ” 

And  so,  indeed,  we  had. 
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I.  —  WHAT  I  DID  WITH  MY  NAME. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name,  or  even  not  much :  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in  mine.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  how  my  parents,  knowing  that  — 
through  them  —  I  should  be  stigmatized  all  my  life  by  the 
surname  of  Ogg,  could  have  the  premeditated  ferocity  to 


add  thereto  “  Neremiah  Bottletop.”  The  only  apology 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  me  in  later  years  is,  that  this  pre¬ 
posterous  name  originated  in  the  person  of  my  godfatlier, 
an  eccentric  old  bachelor  of  good  fortune.  But  even  to  be 
called  Neremiah  Bottletop,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that  thereby  I  had  earned  a  place  in  my  godfather’s  affec¬ 
tions  and  will,  was  denied  me.  We  lived  in  the  Eastern 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Bottletop  near  the  town  of 
Chester;  and  I  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five 
without  having  had  the  pleasure  of  even  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

In  my  childish  days  at  home  the  misfortune  of  my  name 
had  never  told  severely  on  my  youthful  spirits :  among  my 
sisters  and  brother  I  went  by  the  undignified  but  obvious 
abbreviation  of  “  Nerry ;  ”  and  not  until  I  went  to  school, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  did  it  really  dawn  upon  me  that  my 
name  was  a  terrible  thing.  I  will  engage  that  no  merely 
human  boy  at  school  and  college  ever  possessed  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  objectionable  nicknames  as  were  founded  u[)on 
my  unlucky  cognomen.  I  believe  the  name  Neremiah  is 
not  a  Scriptural  one,  —  at  least,  I  have  never  met  with  my 
namesake  in  the  Bible ;  but,  heedless  of  this,  I  was  called 
Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Lamentation,  Job,  Abraham, 
Isa.ac,  and  Jacob;  the  prophet,  the  seer,  the  patriarch; 
Moses,  Mo,  Gog  and  Magog;  Boggy,  Bottle,  Jugs,  Pots, 
Tops;  the  King  of  Bashan,  Sihon  the  Amorite,  the  Moabite, 
the  Hivite,  the  Ilittite,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nations 
against  which  the  children  of  Isr<ael  carried  on  war,  —  in 
fact,  a  longer  string  than  I  can  now  remember ;  but  I  know 
that  I  hardly  ever  meet  an  old  school  friend  who  does  not 
address  me  by  some  title  coined  at  my  expense  from  his 
own  exuberant  fancy. 

Still,  as  I  fortunately  possessed  a  tolerably  good  temper 
and  the  light  heart  of  my  age,  these  small  annoyances 
became  harmless  through  their  frequency,  and  1  went 
through  life  with  youth’s  careless  serenity  until  —  I  fell  in 
love. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  pretty  good  fortune,  and  ^I.  P. 
for  our  little  town  of  Newborough ;  but,  as  I  possess  an 
elder  brother  and  eight  sisters,  I  was  very  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  earn  some  bread  of  my  own.  But,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  had  no  talents  and  less  ambition,  and  felt  an 
unaccountable  dislike  to  every  course  of  life  which  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  position  I  should  have  preferred, 
and  probably  adorned,  was  that  of  a  country  squire,  with 
a  big  house  and  ganlcn  and  half  a  dozen  hunters;  but 
these  good  things  are  seldom  attained — except  by  .accident — 
when  a  man  is  at  an  age  to  appreciate  their  blessings.  I 
had  put  off  my  decision  until  I  was  too  old  for  the  army 
or  navy  ;  I  had  an  unmistakable  distaste  to  the  learned 
professions ;  I  had  no  turn  for  art,  literature,  or  science ; 
atid  I  was  not  clever  or  business-like  enough  for  a  mercan¬ 
tile  career.  It  was  at  this  unsettled  period  of  ray  life  that 
1  took  u|K)n  me  to  fall  in  love. 

The  name  of  my  enslaver  was  Miss  Geraldine  Montague ; 
and  if  any  thing  was  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
boldest  heart,  it  was  the  question  which  haunted  me,  —  not. 
Does  she  love  me?  Will  she  be  mine?  or  even.  How  shall 
I  support  her  if  she  will?  but, —  How  can  I  ask  her  to 
change  that  name  for  Mrs.  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg  ? 

A  horror  came  over  me  for  my  name,  upon  which  I  now 
look  back  as  a  man  recovered  from  illness  thinks  over  his 
ravings.  I  could  not  avoid  the  dreadful  necessity  of  know¬ 
ing  that  she  thought  of  me  (when  she  did)  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ogg,  as  I  had  been  introduced  to  her  before  my  mind 
gave  way,  or  I  feel  convinced  I  should  have  added  a  sylla¬ 
ble  or  two  to  my  surname,  and  perhaps  brought  it  out 
Ogglethorpe  or  Ogilvy,  as  I  subsequently  committed  absur¬ 
dities  quite  as  great. 

I  met  Miss  Montague  and  her  mother  at  a  friend’s  house 
in  London,  my  own  relations  being  safely  at  home  in  the 
wilds  of  Yorkshire,  except  my  brother,  who  was  with  his 
regiment  in  India.  After  three  days’  acquaintance,  1  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Montagues,  having  systematically 
(logged  their  fixitsteps  in  a  manner  only  possible  in  a  big 
city.  I  caught  at  faint  clews  as  to  where  they  would  spend 
the  afternoon  or  pass  the  evening,  and  invariably  contrived 
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to  turn  up,  greatly,  of  course,  to  our  mutual  surprise.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  I  began  to  think  the  mamma  was  gra* 
ciously  disposed  to  me.  After  a  fortnight,  I  began  to  hope 
the  daughter  smiled  upon  me.  I  became  so  convinced 
about  this  latter  and  extremely  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  one  evening,  at  the  opera  (when  her  mamma 
had  dutifully  gone  to  sleep^,  I  went  to  the  desperate  lengths 
of  calling  her  “  my  angel  Geraldine,”  and  of  adding  a 
good  dead  more  to  the  same  effect,  unrebuked. 

At  this  time  I  had  known  them  about  a  month  ;  and  I  was 
goaded  into  strong  measures  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  about  to  leave  town,  perhaps  going  home  to  Lincoln- 
sliire,  the  following  week.  I  can  say  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  that  Geraldine  was  pretty  and  charming ;  but  at 
that  time  she  appeared  to  my  dazzled  vision  every  thin*  that 
was  beautiful,  graceful,  and  perfect,  and  worth  every  sacri¬ 
fice  and  exertion  a  man  could  make  to  win  her.  Not  that, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  I  was  called  upon  to  absolutely  saeri-  | 
fice  any  thing  particular.  When  I  found  things  were  really 
serious,  and  matrimony  becoming  imminent,  I  wrote  to 
consult  my  father.  For  reasons  of  my  own,  much  too 
absurd  to  state  to  him,  I  did  not  tell  him  the  young  lady’s 
name  (any  English  person  of  ordinary  geographical  at¬ 
tainments  will  know  tnat  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  are 
adjoining  counties :  my  father  might  go  to  make  a  morning 
c.i:l  on  \Ir8.  Montague  next  week,  and  say  how  fortunate 
he  considered  his  son  “  Nerry  ”  to  have  been  —  possibly 
Neremiah  1) ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  knew  on  the  best  authori¬ 
ty  (I  had  it  from  Geraldine  herself)  that  she  would  have 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  her  own  when  she  came 
of  age,  and  she  was  now  twenty.  Now,  my  father  allowed 
me  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  I  thought,  if  it  were 
possible  that  I  could  get  some  kind  of  employment,  that, 
with  her  little  fortune  too,  we  might  manage  very  well.  I 
My  father  wrote  to  me  very  kindly,  noticing  that  I  had 
“  forgotten  ”  to  name  the  lady,  —  but  saying  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  I  were  happily  settled  in  life,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  assist  me. 

1  must  say  1  thought  matters  looked  very  bright  for  me 
on  this  night  in  question ;  when  I  had  received  all  tlie  en¬ 
couragement  I  could  wish  from  the  lovely  Geraldine  in  the 
crush-room,  she  whis^‘rcd  when  I  had  put  her  dear  mamma 
into  the  carriage,"  rite  to  me  to-morrow  :  that  will  be  the 
best  way,  and  then  I  can  ask  my  mamma  about  it.  We 
shall  be  at  my  uncle’s  at  Chatham  all  to-morrow.”  I  spent 
a  very  restless  night.  My  happiness  was  certain  and  de¬ 
cided,  but  the  vision  of  that  letter  haunted  me.  It  would 
have  to  be  written  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  must  send  it 
by  hand  in  time  to  catch  them  before  they  started  for  Chat¬ 
ham  ;  and  that  hoiu*,  above  all  other  periods,  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  I  ought  to  say,  it  was  not 
the  letter  —  that  was  easy  enough :  it  was  m//  name  which 
distracted  me.  I  had  successfully  kept  from  Geraldine  a 
knowledge  of  even  my  initials,  and  now  I  felt  the  subterfuge 
of  initials  would  not  avail  me.  Yet  a  thought  —  I  imagined 
it  then  a  bright  one  —  dashed  across  me,  not  entirely  for 
the  first  time :  I  had  previously  had  slight  aberrations  of 
reason  on  this  point  before.  I  would  sign  myself  something 
else ;  I  would  throw  aside  the  hateful  clog  of  my  name, 
and  assume  (  many  men  even  change  their  surnames)quite 
a  new  one. 

I  became  infatuated  with  this  idea ;  and  truly,  when,  after 
careful  reflection  and  a  tub,  I  came  to  write  it,  I  found  it 
n  :xt  to  impossible  to  finish  off  a  rhapsody  of  a  letter  with 
the  words,  “  Knowing  how  I  adore  her,  can  my  Geraldine 
b  'Stow  one  word  of  hope,  of  life,  of  lore,  on  ber  ever-devoted,” 
Njremiah  Bottletop  Ogg?  Tlie  thing  was  preposterous  1 

Much  might  depend  upon  tliis  letter :  it  might  even  be 
shown  to  tbe  maternal  power.  Why  —  oh !  why  —  ye  cruel 
parents  !  did  ye  not  name  me  Reginald  —  Alfred  —  Ilenry  ? 
A  ly  thing  but  this  terrible  name,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
grow  into  a  barrier  between  me  and  my  fondest  hopes. 
Neremiah  Bottletop  I  It  was  impossible ;  my  pen  refused 
its  office.  I  would  adopt  another  name,  —  John^  or  George,  — 
and  then  tell  my  friends;  but  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Here  goes,  then.  “  Ever  devoted  ” —  John  Ogg  ?  There 
is  a  want  of  euphony  even  about  tha‘.  John  Reginald  ? 
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George  Reginald  ?  Better.  Oh,  confound  it  I  “  In  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound.”  If  you  will  believe  it,  I  signed  that 
document  “  Cecil  G.  Reginald  Ogg ;  ”  and  if  I  could  have 
thought  she  would  have  known  from  whom  it  came,  I  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  substituted  for  Ogg,  Plantagenet. 

II. - SOME  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  MY  NA.ME. 

My  relief  and  joy  at  having  boldly  cast  off  the  incubus 
which  so  long  had  weighed  upon  me  was  great,  yet  in  spite 
of  this  a  felonious  consciousness  accompanied  it.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  have  done  it  with  more  care  and  less  abrupt- 
ness. 

There  ought  to  have  been  some  advertising  in  the  papers ; 
yet  how  the  deuce  could  I  .advertise  the  very  thing  which  I 
wished  to  bury  as  a  profound  secret,  —  the  name  which 
might  so  probably  catch  her  eye  and  revolt  her  V 

No  :  I  had  taken  a  bold,  decided,  manly  step,  and  I  would 
abide  the  consequences.  The  consequences  began  in  a  most 
bitterly  unexpected  manner,  tliough  I  could  not  complain  of 
being  kept  in  suspense  unnecessarily  long.  'The  day  after 
despatching  my  letter  I  received  the  following  reply,  —  not 
from  Geraldine,  but  from  Mrs.  Montague.  How  high  mv 
heart  beat  with  hope  as  I  opened  it.  Even  now  I  can  recall 
my  trembling  fingers,  though  I  flattered  myself,  reasonably 
enough,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  as  to  my  recep¬ 
tion  by  my  future  mamm.vin-law :  — 

“  SiK  ”  (at  the  first  word  I  felt  my  moral  temperature  fall 
at  least  twenty  degrees)  — “  Sir,  — My  daughter.  Miss  Mon¬ 
tague,  has  shown  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  letter 
addressed  by  you  to  her.  For  what  reason  you  should 
have  written  in  a  manner  so  unwarrantably  presuming  is 
best  known  to  yourself ;  but,  as  Miss  Montague  is  too  indig¬ 
nant  to  reply  to  it,  I  must  tell  you,  in  her  name  and  mine, 
that  we  think  what  has  happened  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  that  after  it  we  feel  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  of 
any  fui’ther  acquaintance  with  you. 

“  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

“Madeline  de  Courcey  Montague.” 

What  1  —  what  was  this  ?  Was  I  mad  ?  or  was  she  ?  or 
were  they  ?  I  stare<l  at  the  paper  with  melodramatic  eyes 
and  exclamations,  though  I  can  assure  you  I  never  was 
more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  and  very  probably  said, 
“  R-r-r-r-re— jected  1  ”  in  a  tone  which  would  have  brought 
down  any  house  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water.  I  tore 
my  hair,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  (figuratively),  I  raved,  I 
swore ;  I  denounced  all  the  women  on  earth  as  impostors, 
deceivers,  snakes,  traitresses,  artful  hussies,  and  heartless 
toads.  Little,  little  did  it  matter  by  what  name  I  was 
known  to  this  unfeeling,  unfaithful  young  woman.  While 
I  —  poor  fool  1  —  was  willing  to  even  sink  my  own  identity 
for  her  sweet  sake,  she  was  laughing  at  me  in  her  sleeve  — 
“leading  me  on”  (had  I  not  read  of  such  dark  deeds 
among  beautiful  women?)  in  order  to  goad  some  refrac¬ 
tory  mlmirer  into  jealousy,  and  to  lure  me  to  my  destruc¬ 
tion.  Could  I  not  remember,  by  the  hundred  sweet  glances 
from  those  soft  blue  eyes,  —  smiles  in  which  the  most  bash¬ 
ful  might  read  encouragement,  —  not  to  mention  the  occa¬ 
sions  when  I  had  come  off  proudly  victorious  among  a 
crowd  of  competitors  in  a  ballroom,  or  had  persuaded  her 
to  “  throw  over  ”  some  poor  wretch  in  my  favor,  or  detained 
her  in  some  conservatory  or  secluded  nook  during  a  dance 
promised  to  some  other  lellow  ?  It  was  impossible;  for  my 
eyes,  coming  back  fixim  their  mental  meander,  fixed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  words  of  that  audacious  old  Mrs.  Montague. 
The  letter  was  a  deliberate  insult;  but  how  can  a  man 
retaliate  when  a  woman  strikes  him  ?  She  knows  so  well 
the  strength  of  her  weakness  that  she  verges  now  and  then 
on  cowartlice,  being  careless  of  the  pain  she  may  inflict, 
where  she  knows  it  will  be  silently  borne. 

But  a  sudden  hallucination  seized  me.  Could  I,  by  force 
of  the  odious  habit,  have  signed  the  letter  by  my  own  name, 
after  all  ?  and  could  she  —  could  Geraldine  have  l^en  so 
repelled  by  it  as  to  assent  to  tbis  letter  ?  I  eagerly  look^ 
at  the  address  on  the  envelope.  Not  even  this  loopho.e 
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was  afforded  me :  it  was  very  legibly  inscribed  to  “  Cecil 
G.  R.  O^g,  Esq.,”  and  even  that  flash  of  hope  faded. 

Need  I  relate  how  I  couldn’t  eat  niy  breakfast,  how  I 
paced  about  my  room,  how  I  scowled  at  myself  when  I  met 
my  own  ej^es  in  a  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  flung 
the  morning  paper  unopened  into  the  fire?  What  was 
news  to  me  now  r  What  did  I  care  what  became  of  all  the 
people  in  London,  in  England,  or  the  world  ?  Society  was 
a  humbug,  and  consequently  the  sooner  it  became  extinct 
the  better.  Most  people  of  at  all  an  excitable  temperar 
ment  have  tasted  the  joys  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  those 
of  the  calmer  moo<l  succeeding  it.  The  repentant  fit,  I 
think,  is  the  worst,  when  you  consider  what  an  idiot  you 
have  been  making  of  yourself:  how  you  have  knocked  over 
vour  claret,  and  broken  your  favorite  claret-jug ;  how  you 
Have  made  your  hand  so  unsteady  that  you  cut  yourself 
while  shaving ;  how  the  paper  is  in  the  fire,  and  you  want 
to  look  at  the  approaching  “  marriages  in  high  life.” 

A  cheroot  rather  soothed  me ;  and  I  came  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  haunt  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  and  seal  my  fate 
by  seeing  if  Geraldine  could  cut  me. 

“  Hang  the  mother !  ”  ran  my  thoughts,  with  more  force 
than  elegance.  “If  this  is  only  her  work,  I’m  all  right 
yet.” 

Accordingly,  I  got  myself  up  in  irreproachable  attire 
that  afternoon,  and,  about  the  hour  when  I  thought  it  most 
likely  to  meet  my  whilom  friends,  betook  myself  to  the 
Park.  I  had  not  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  well-known  turnout  coming 
slowly  nearer,  close  to  the  rails  where  I  was  standing.  I 
felt  my  heart  going  like  a  steam-engine,  and  I  went  quite 
chill  and  “  shivery  ”  with  apprehension.  The  drive  was 
so  crowded  that  the  horses  moved  at  a  foot-pace,  but  I 
stood  my  ground.  Mrs.  Montague  caught  sight  of  me :  I 
knew  it  by  instinct.  Some  remark  was  passed  between 
Geraldine  and  herself;  and,  as  I  raised  my  eyes  defiantly  to 
to  see  what  was  to  be  my  fate,  Mrs.  Montague  met  them 
with  calm,  cold  serenity,  cutting  me  dead.  Geraldine’s 
face  was  half  averted ;  and  her  eyes,  wandering  quickly 
among  the  carriages  in  front  of  her,  gave  me  no  chance 
even  to  read  dismissal  in  the  expression  of  quiet  determi¬ 
nation,  new  to  me,  on  her  features. 

AVhen  they  had  fairly  passed  me,  I  drew  myself  together. 
“Well,  there’s  one  comfort,”  I  thought  grimly:  “there 
can’t  be  any  mistake  about  this,  you  know ;  and,  of  course, 
I  shall  grow  wiser  as  I  grow  older.” 

lU.  —  I  CONTEMPLATE  BURTINQ  MTSELF  AND  MY  NAME 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  think  my  mental  system  received  a  severe  shock  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  I  know  one  very  curious 
change  came  over  me.  I,  who  had  been  the  idlest  of  the 
idle,  suddenly  found  an  idle  life  insupportable,  and  my  in¬ 
ward  man  clamored  for  something  whereupon  to  employ 
thoughts  which  were  no  longer  pleasant  ones.  After  much 
cogitation,  I  decided  upon  learning  farming.  Farming  is 
one  of  the  finest  pursuits  in  the  world  for  a  gentleman  to 
lose  money  at ;  and,  as  that  was  the  one  thing  which  I 
knew  by  experience  I  could  do  better  than  any  other,  I 
thought  I  was  sure  to  take  kindly  to  it.  So,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  rebuff  (I  made  no  attempt  to  provoke  a  second),  I 
decided  to  go  to  Cheshire.  I  told  my  father  about  my  new 
plan,  —  but  not  yet  about  the  dismal  failure  of  my  matrimo¬ 
nial  hopes,  this  being  too  sore  a  point  to  write  about,  —  and 
he  very  cheerfully  undertook  to  do  what  he  could  for  me, 
evidently  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
mivlhing  in  me  after  all ;  and  he  reminded  me  that  I  ought 
to  go  and  visit  my  godfather,  who  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Chester,  —  the  horrible  man  through  whom  I  had 
come  by  my  fatal  name ;  for  whether  by  instinct,  or  merely 
coincidence,  I  always  associated  my  vanished  hopes  with 
tny  odious  name. 

_  1  felt  very  blighted  indeed  about  this  period,  having  ar- 
nved  at  the  properly  reckless  frame  of  mind.  I  smoked 
•nd  drank  much  more  than  was  good  for  me,  I  neglected 


my  personal  appearance,  and  felt  altogether  down  on  my 
luck. 

What  a  great  deal  some  young  ladies  have  to  answer  for  1 
Still  I  kept  saying  I  should  be  all  right  when  I  went  to 
Cheshire  and  got  regularly  to  work.  I  went  to  a  certain  book¬ 
seller  in  Regent  Street,  the  day  before  I  left  town,  to  invest  in 
some  eminent  works  regarding  the  relative  value  of  guano 
and  manure  on  different  soils ;  when  I  found  the  footman  of 
the  Montagues  at  my  elbow,  inquiring  for  a  parcel.  This 
gentleman  had  every  reason  to  regard  me  as  a  desirable 
friend ;  and  accordingly  he  grinned,  and  touched  his  hat 
with  a  full  experience  of  the  virtue  gratitude,  as  defined  by 
Dr.  Johnson  (I  think),  —  a  strong  sense  of  benefits  to  come. 

I  gave  him  a  nod,  and  returned  to  my  books. 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  fellow,  unwilling  to  lose  his 
chance ;  “  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time,  sir.  Sorry  to  see 
you  are  looking  so  ill,  sir.” 

“  I’m  all  right,  John,  thank  you,”  I  auswered  carelessly, 
keeping  my  hand  sternly  out  of  my  pocket.  AVhat  was 
Mrs.  Montague’s  footman  to  me  ?  But  he  was  pertinacious, 
and  spoke  again  in  a  subdued  voice. 

“  Beg  your  panlon,  sir ;  but  perhaps  you  may  not  have 
heard  that  Miss  Montague’s  been  very  bad.  Been  took 
abroad  this  last  month,  sir,  and  we  have  only  just  come 
from  Spa.” 

I  felt  the  color  change  in  my  face,  but  said,  “  Indeed,” 
with  well-sustained  implacability. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  we  are  going  into  the  country,  sir,” 
he  pursued,  having  studied  my  features  attentively. 
“  Change  o’  hair  is  recommended.” 

Why  attempt  to  disguise  my  feelings  ?  'This  man  knew 
quite  as  much  of  my  story  as  1  did,  and  I  was  wild  to  hear 
a  few  words  more. 

“  Is  she  better  ?  ”  I  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

“  She’s  much  better  since  she  have  come  to  town, 
sir,”  said  the  villain  significantly  ;  “  but  she  don’t  want  to 
go  to  the  country,  and  her  ma  do.” 

“  I  see  —  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  going  anywhere 
this  evening  ?  ” 

His  eyes  brightened  up :  he  knew  he  was  sure  of  his  tip 
now.  “  A  dinner-party,  sir,  at  Lady  Dufl'erkins,  at  eight.’ 

“  Nowhere  else  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  not  as  I  heard.” 

I  didn’t  know  Lady  Dufferkin,  and  I  did  now  much  wish 
to  see  Geraldine.  She  had  not  been  happy  perhaps !  She 
had  been  ill !  A  thousand  suggestions  in  my  favor  arose  in 
my  mind  at  the  news,  and  I  longed  to  settle  the  question 
with  my  own  eyes  and  ears. 

“  Look  here,”  I  said :  “  are  they  going  home  to  Lincoln¬ 
shire  soon?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  going  on  a  visit  first.  I’ve  not  heard  where, 
and  then  to  the  ’Ighlands.” 

“  Well  —  all  right ;  good  afternoon.”  My  hand  found  its 
way  to  my  pocket  after  all ;  and  I  walked  out  of  the  shop 
lost  in  thought,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  my  guano  books.  I 
had  a  friend  called  Toppin,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Dufferkins,  —  indeed,  on  intimate  terms  with  them;  and  I 
was  in  a  hansom  and  flying  to  my  friend  forthwith.  I 
found,  as  I  had  hoped,  that  he  was  going  to  this  dinner ; 
and  I  poured  forth  to  him  that  the  course  of  my  love  was 
not  running  smooth :  he  was  tolerably  sympathetic,  and 
promised  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  he  could,  how  she 
looked,  what  she  said,  &c.,  &c, ;  and  I  was  to  go  to 
breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning  and  hear.  Nearly  all 
that  night  I  spent  in  anathematizing  my  own  foolishness :  it 
soon  became  clear  to  my  mental  vision  that  John  had  been 
merely  bent  upon  getting  a  sovereign  out  of  me ;  and,  after 
all,  what  had  he  told  me  ? 

It  was  even  worse  in  the  morning.  My  perfidious  fiiend 
had  had  the  felicity  of  taking  Geraldine  in  to  dinner,  and 
had  evidently  been  smitten.  He  actually  told  me  that  she 
looked  in  as  good  health  as  any  one  possibly  could,  made  a 
very  good  dinner,  was  very  sociable,  and  “  no  end  of  a  stun¬ 
ner  to  look  at.” 

Breakfast !  or  fnendship  I  no  more.  I  would  now  throw 
off  entirely  this  demoralization ;  and  amid  the  calm  pursuits 
of  agriculture  I  would  strive  to  forget  the  misery  of  the 
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prc8ent,  the  torturing  jovs  of  the  past,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  same  efrect. 

IV.  —  I  HAKE  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN 
FROM  WHOM  I  DERIVED  HT  NAME. 

Another  day  saw  me  fairly  embarked  on  my  rural  occu¬ 
pations.  My  chief  notions  of  farming  were,  that  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  one  to  rise  early,  and  if  your  brow  could  arrive 
at  the  condition  boasted  of  by  Longfellow’s  blacksmith  you 
were  on  the  high-road  to  prosperity  and  fame.  It  happens 
I  don’t  like  getting  up  too  early :  I  am  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
opinion,  that  it  is  apt  to  make  one  uncomfortable  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  But  for  a  whole  week  I  breakfasted  with 
my  new  instructor  and  his  wife,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  at 
eight  o’clock. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  I  went  to  call  on  my  gcdpapa, 
whom  I  had  never  yet  had  tlie  happiness  to  meet.  He  had 
a  large  handsome  house,  with  very  pretty  grounds,  about 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  Chester ;  and  he  was  an  odd-look- 
ing  little  man,  with  a  round,  solemn  face :  he  was  dressed 
in  his  invariable  costume,  a  short  gray  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  yellow  leather  leggings.  Before  I  had  been 
with  him  long  I  found  the  solemn  face  could  light  up  and 
twinkle  in  a  truly  surprising  manner ;  and,  as  we  soon  got 
upon  sporting  topics,  I  was  led  off  to  inspect  what  he  termed 
“  the  beasts,”  i.e.,  the  dogs  and  horses.  I  was  kept  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  regaled  with  some  wonderful  Madeira.  Mr.  Bot- 
tletop  was  a  widower,  and  had  no  children ;  but  I  had 
always  heard  that  his  property  was  all  to  go  to  a  nephew, 
a  Commodore  Bottletop,  and  the  old  villain  had  never  so 
much  as  given  me  a  silver  pot.  Still,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
friendly ;  for,  a  couple  of  days  after  my  call,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  go  and  have  “  a  week  or  so’s  shooting  ”  at 
Cbeslyn ;  and  I  did  not  had  my  studies  so  engrossing  as  to 
make  me  think  it  necessary  to  decline. 

“  Now,”  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  as  we  sat  together  at  dessert 
on  the  first  evening  of  this  visit,  “  you  can’t  guess  what  I’ve 
asked  you  here  for  ?  ” 

He  inspected  my  face  in  his  deliberate,  serious  manner, 
to  see  if  he  could  detect  a  glimmer  of  intelligence  there; 
but  apparently  failing,  he  added,  “  I  thought  not.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  get  you  married  straight  off.” 

“  Are  you,  really  ?  ”  I  returned,  any  thing  but  gratified  by 
the  nature  of  my  summary  execution. 

“  Now,  my  dear  boy,  just  tell  me  this  much,  and  I’ll  en¬ 
gage  for  the  rest.  Have  you  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  hand 
at  present,  or  have  you  not  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  answered,  I’m  afraid  somewhat  savagely.  “  No : 
I’ve  not.” 

“  All  right,  then,  so  far.  Now,  just  listen.  I  can  tell  you, 
you  might  do  a  very  great  deal  worse  than  marry  this  poor 
gH” 

“  Poor  girl  indeed  1  ”  I  observed,  with  some  indignation : 
“a  poor  man  like  myself  is  much  better  without  a  poor 
girl.” 

“  She  has  a  nice  little  fortune  —  it’s  not  that,  poor  thing ; 
and  she’s  so  pretty  too  ” — 

“  ^VTiat  the  deuce  is  it  ?  ”  I  was  becoming  rather  annoyed. 

“  I’ve  heard  from  her  mother  to-day  —  very  good  family, 
my  boy ;  related  to  all  sorts  of  grandees  —  and  she  says 
here’s  the  letter;  I’ll  read  you  what  she  says  about  it: 
‘  Poor  girl  I  she  is,  I  hope,  rather  getting  over  it  now,  and 
is  looking  forward  very  much  to  seeing  you  again  so  soon. 
Do,  dear  Mr.  Bottletop,  if  possible,  invite  some  nice,  good- 
looking  young  man  to  stay  with  you  while  we  are  at  Cheslyn. 
•I  don’t  mean — comprenezi — anybody  she  will  be  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with,  but  mst  to  rather  divert  her  thoughts,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  She  is  such  a  favorite  of  yours,  I  knew 
you’d  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this.’  ” 

“  But  hear  of  what  f  ”  I  asked  with  some  impatience,  as  he 
complacently  re-pocketed  the  letter. 

“  Oh,  about  the  love  affair !  She  has  been  crossed  in  love 
in  some  way  —  it’s  not  very  clear  to  me  how ;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  there’s  not  such  a  pretty  girl  in  the  county,  —  tall 
and  straight,  and  a  real  good  girl  into  the  bargain.’’ 

“Faith,  sirl”  I  said  rather  hotly, “I  don’t  quite  know 


what  you  take  me  for.  I  assure  you  I  don’t  care  about 
picking  up  love-lorn  young  women  in  this  style  at  a  day’s 
notice.” 

Tlien  Mr.  Bottletop’s  queer,  grave  face  gave  way,  and  he 
laughed  very  heartily. 

“  O  Lord  I  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  It’s  the  funniest  thing  I 
ever  knew.  Come,  out  with  it,  you  young  humbug!  I 
know  as  well  as  you  do  that  you  are  head-over-ears  in  love. 
A\'hy  don’t  you  say  so  ?  ” 

I  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

“  One  gets  over  these  things,  you  know,”  I  answered, 
hesitating. 

“  Oh  1  if  one  has  got  over  tliis,  one  is  in  a  position  to  be¬ 
gin  again.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it.” 

“  Well,  you  have  got  a  story  to  tell  me,  eh  ?  I’m  a  capital 
hand  at  keeping  secrets.” 

I  would  have  explained  my  situation  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  —  reserve  and  mystery  seldom  belong  to  natures 
like  mine ;  something  much  more  profound  and  solid  is  re¬ 
quired  in  those  who  never  tell  their  love, —  but  the  dickens 
of  it  was  my  confounded  name!  How  could  I  tell  him  the 
story?  But  as  he  again  importuned  me  for  it,  more  urgent¬ 
ly  than  before,  I  warned  him  that  he  would  probably  be 
deeply  offended  with  me  when  he  heard  it ;  then,  as  nearly 
as  can  be,  I  related  what  I  have  written  down  here.  He 
listened  gravely  as  an  owl  (he  was  rather  like  one) ;  but 
when  it  came  to  what  I  thought  the  thrilling  and  heart¬ 
rending  part  of  my  narrative,  viz.,  Mrs.  Montague’s  astound¬ 
ing  letter,  he  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter ;  and,  far 
from  being  offended,  he  shook  my  hand  most  affectionately, 
and  said  that  for  the  future  he  intended  to  call  me  nothing 
but  “Cecil.” 

I  could  not  understand  him  in  the  least,  and  his  indecently 
hilarious  rec^tion  of  my  sorrows  rather  annoyed  me  on 
the  whole.  These  people  were  expected  the  next  day;  and 
being  decidedly  out  of  humor  about  them,  I  took  my  gun 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  set  off  after  the  par¬ 
tridges,  unceremoniously  declining  going  to  meet  the  visitors 
in  Mr.  Bottletop’s  place,  which  he  coolly  proposed  I  should 
do.  I  had  a  very  good  day’s  sport,  and  got  hack  about  six 
o’clock.  I  went  in  at  the  library  window,  —  dogs,  dirty 
boots,  and  all,  —  because  by  tliat  route  I  could  go  into  and 
out  of  the  hall  without  passing  the  drawing-room  ;  but  —  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  shot,  when,  with  a  half-stifled  cry,  my  quon¬ 
dam  “  angel  Geraldine  ”  started  from  a  chair  as  she  saw 
me.  She  stoo<l  still  and  silent,  and  looked  quite  pale  with 
the  unexpected  rencontre;  and  I  waited  for  her  to  take  the 
initiative.  But  as  she  merely  sat  down  again,  coloring  up 
violently,  I  made  a  gr.ave  bow,  and  departed  in  silence,  but 
with  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  tingling  like  fire. 

I  should  leave  the  house  at  once  1  ^Vhat  extraordinary 
coincidence  has  brought  her  here  ?  I  went  straight  to  Mr. 
Bottletop’s  room,  and  told  him  I  was  going  away  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  of  course  he  knew  why.  I  had  not  concealed 
any  names  in  my  recital  though  it  now  struck  me  he  had 
never  told  me  those  of  his  guests. 

“  Nonsense  1  ”  said  Mr.  Bottletop :  “  I  won’t  hear  of  it. 
Going  to  be  a  dinner-party  to-night,  and  I  want  you  to  sit 
at  the  foot  of  the  table :  a  lot  of  people  arc  coming  to  stay 
in  the  house  to-morrow;  can’t  possibly  do  without  you; 
and  as  for  the  girl  —  rubbish  I  —  you  need  never  look  at  her.” 

After  much  persuasion,  I  agreed  to  stay  over  the 
evening,  and  leave  early  in  the  morning.  Wliile  I  dressed 
for  dinner,  I  fortified  my  mind  by  recalling  all  the  little 
incidents  I  could  of  the  flagrant  heartlessness  of  Miss  Mon¬ 
tague’s  conduct.  She  assented  to  that  letter ;  she  cut  me 
in  the  Park ;  she  had  behaved  with  unbecoming  levity  at 
the  Dufferkins’  dinner ;  and  to-day  she  stared  me  in  the 
face,  and  never  even  said  a  word !  Two  can  play  at  this 
game ;  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I  could  assume  supreme  indit- 
ference,  both  to  mother  and  daughter  for  one  evening. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  I  found  my  host,  Mrs. 
Montague,  and  several  other  guests,  but  not  Geraldine :  she 
came  into  the  room  last  of  all,  just  as  dinner  was  announced. 
I  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Ogg ;  but  Mr.  Bottletop  did  not  fnil 
once  or  twice  during  dinner  to  address  me  most  audibly 
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from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  as  “  Cecil.”  I  didn’t 
care  what  he  called  me :  I  was  at  first  in  a  miserable  state 
of  repressed  excitement,  and  I  was  very  attentive  to  an  old 
lady  on  one  side  of  me,  and  flirted  hard  with  a  young  one 
on  the  other.  But  I  presently  observed  that  Miss  Montague 
was  veiw  silent,  and,  if  any  thing,  looked  bored.  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague,  I  next  thought,  was  looking  perplexed  and  rather 
anxious.  I  began  to  feel  master  of  the  situation ;  and  I  re¬ 
flected,  that,  after  all,  I  should  be  out  all  day  shooting: 
there  would  be  a  room  full  of  people  here  every  evening  to 
meet  them.  By  Jove,  I  wouldn’t  run  away  I  I  had  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  so  I  would  screw  my  courage  up, 
and  face  it  out. 

V.  —  I  BECOME  TOTALLY  OBLIVIOUS  OF  MY  NAME,  AS  OF 
ALL  THE  OTHER  ILLS  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  conversation  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge 
until  a  month  or  two  after  this  time :  but,  as  it  occurred  the 
morning  after  the  Montagues’  arrival  at  Cheslyn,  I  insert  it 
here  in  its  proper  place. 

I  was  out  shooting ;  Geraldine  had  gone  into  the  woods ; 
and  Mr.  Bottletop  and  Mrs.  Montague  were  talking  over 
the  dinner-party. 

At  last  she  mentioned  my  name. 

“  Is  this  Mr.  0"g  a  relation  of  yours,  Mr.  Bottletop  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  any ;  hut  he  is  related  to  the  Oggs  of  Yorkshire, 
who,  as  you  know,  have  always  been  great  friends  of  mine.” 

“  It  is  one  of  that  family  who  is  your  godson,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  he  is  called  after  me.” 

“Well,  you  know  I  told  you  when  I  wrote  what  a  terrible 
mistake  I  hail  made.  If  I  had  not  persuaded  Geraldine  to 
show  me  his  letter  to  her,  I  should  never  have  guessed  that 
he  was  not  your  godson :  you  know  Ogg  is  such  an  uncom¬ 
mon  name,  but  you  always  told  me  your  godson  was  called 
after  you.” 

“  It  was  a  great  escape  for  Geraldine,”  observed  my  go<l- 
fathcr.  “  This  Cecil  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  good  young  fel¬ 
low  in  his  way,  but  poor  as  a  rat ;  and  Geraldine  is  hardly 
the  girl  for  a  farmer’s  wife.” 

“  No,  indeed  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Montague  warmly.  “  Dear  Mr. 
Bottletop,  I  am  so  glad,  —  so  satisfied  you  think  I  have 
done  right.  I  assure  you,”  and  she  sighed  plaintively,  “  it 
has  been  a  great  trouble  to  me,  and  girls  nowadays  are  very 
different  to  what  they  were  when  I  was  young.  Do  you 
think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg  will  visit  you  soon  ?  ” 

“Very  probable,”  returned  Mr.  Bottletop,  without  a 
muscle  twinkling ;  “  and,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  I  really 
think  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  stay  and  meet  him. 
^leanwhile,  it  is,  as  you  say,  rather  awkward  about  Cecil 
being  here  just  at  present,  but  I  think  with  your  tact  and 
good  sense  you  can  easily  manage  him ;  and  I  can’t  send 
the  man  away.” 

Mrs.  Montague  smiled  sweetly ;  and  Mr.  Bottletop  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  till  he  nearly  blew  himself  up. 

I  tramped  away  in  the  September  sunshine,  shooting 
wildly,  and  heedless  alike  of  the  keeper’s  sarcasms  and  the 
reproachful  glances  of  the  setters.  But,  on  my  return  to 
the  house,  I  resumed  my  oflf-hand  m.inncr,  went  through 
dinner  in  triumph,  and,  not  content  with  flirting  to-night,  I 
made  vigorous  love  to  a  lady  with  a  remarkably  long  nose. 
The  next  day  it  was  the  same  thing  over  again ;  and  I  began 
to  feel,  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bottletop’s  entreaties,  and  my 
own  clear  conscience,  I  could  not  stay  the  week  out.  A 
severe  bow  and  a  stately  “  good-night  ”  and  “  good-morn¬ 
ing  ”  were  the  extent  of  my  intercourse  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Montague :  there  were  some  other  ladies  in  the  house,  my 
long-nosed  fair  one  among  them,  or  I  couldn’t  have  stood  it 
for  an  hour. 

On  my  return  from  my  third  day’s  shooting,  Tom  Marks, 
the  keeper,  happened  to  be  carrying  both  my  gun  and  his 
own.  We  came  home  by  what  was  called  the  High  Covert, 
a  pretty  plantation  which  we  had  been  through  in  the 
morning. 

“  I’m  late  —  I’ll  get  through  the  hedge,  Tom,”  I  re¬ 
marked.  “  You  had  lietter  go  round  by  the  gate,  as  you’ve 
got  those  guns ;  ”  and  I  scrambled  through  the  thick  fence. 


Tom,  I  suppose,  thought  more  of  his  own  opinion  than 
mine ;  for,  as  I  turned  to  speak  to  him  again,  I  saw  him  strug¬ 
gling  among  the  brambles,  and  the  next  moment  the  report 
of  a  gun  rang  out,  followed  by  a  faint  cry  —  not  from  me, 
though  I  got  a  small  peppering  in  my  shoulder. 

“  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  ”  I  began,  naturally 
very  angry ;  but  Tom’s  white,  scared  face  stopped  me.  He 
was  still  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  from  which  eminence  he 
commanded  a  wider  prospect  than  I  could  obtain  from  the 
ground  :  and  he  gasped  in  awe-stricken  accents,  — 

“  Oh,  good  God  I  sir  —  look  —  I’ve  shot  the  lady  1  ” 

I  ran  forward  to  where  he  pointed ;  and,  sure  enough,  be¬ 
hind  the  low  thicket,  down  on  the  ground,  pale  and  fright¬ 
ened-looking,  was  Geraldine  Montague. 

“  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  It’s  that  fool, 
the  keeper  —  an  accident,  you  know  —  where  are  you 
hurt  ?  ” 

“  My  ankle,”  she  said :  and,  as  I  had  some  brandy  in  my 
flask,  1  proceeded  to  give  her  a  strong  dose,  which  kept  her 
from  fainting. 

“  You  go,”  I  said  to  the  abject  Tom,  who  now  came  up, 
“  go  and  bring  up  the  little  pony-phaeton  here,  and  send 
off  for  a  doctor.  Mind  I  you  can  get  the  trap  here.  I’m 
certain,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.”  Whereupon  he 
dashed  off  like  a  madman. 

“  I  think  I  must  have  strayed  into  a  part  of  the  grounds 
where  I  ought  not  to  be,”  said  Geraldine  confusedly.  “  Mr. 
BottletM  told  me  where  I  was  not  to  go ;  but  I  was 
stupid,  I  think,  and  didn’t  understand.” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  are  in  great  pain,”  I  said ;  and  I  tried 
very  hard  even  then  to  appear  quite  cool.  I  knelt  down  by 
her,  and  put  the  flask  into  her  hand,  telling  her  to  drink 
some  more ;  as  I  did  so  she  suddenly  became  paler  than 
she  was,  and  held  my  hand  — 

“  Look  —  look  here !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  there  is 
blood  running  down  your  arm  —  your  wristband  is  covered 
with  it  1  Oh  I  and  you  are  wounded  all  the  time  —  and 
never  thinking  of  yourself.  AVhat  can  I  do  ?  How  selfish, 
how  horrible  I  have  been  I  ” 

I  would  gladly  have  had  the  whole  contents  of  Tom’s 
gun  in  my  shoiililer  for  the  exquisite  pleasure  these  words 
gave  me ;  but  what  price  I  could  have  soared  to  for  the 
additional  luxuries  of  her  heartrent  tone,  her  sweet  looks, 
the  white  and  red  that  came  by  turns  to  her  face  on  my 
account  —  I  really  cannot  imagine. 

“  It’s  —  it’s  —  nothing  —  nothing  at  all,”  I  stammered  : 
“  I  really  don’t  mind  it  a  bit,  you  know  —  only  a  shot  or 
two  in  my  shoulder.”  Recovering  mvself,  I  added  neatly, 
“  I’d  be  shot  gladly  —  altogether  —  if  I  could  save  you  a 
minute’s  pain  by  it.” 

Upon  this  I  thought  the  brandy-flask  would  have  to  come 
into  play  again,  she  went  so  pale  ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
keep  up  sentiment,  however  real,  with  a  pull  at  a  flask 
every  five  minutes.  But  after  a  little  pause  she  went  on 
bravely,  though  not  without  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  “  I  don’t 
think  you  carry  out  your  words  as  a  rule.  But  I  suppose 
you  would  say  the  same  thing  to  any  woman.” 

“  Geraldine  1  I  don’t  think  Pm  to  blame  ”  — 

“  But  Miss  Werter  is  very  handsome  ”  (she  was  the 
long-nosed  be.auty), —  this  was  said  in  a  manner  verging  on 
sobs,  —  “  and  very  well  off  —  and  —  and  —  mamma  ”  — 

“  What  are  you  talking  about  ‘I  ”  I  exclaimed ;  “  let  us  have 
it  out  now  —  if  you  can  stand  talking  —  can  you  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  hesitating.  “  Cecil  —  you  know  it  was  all  mam¬ 
ma’s  doing.” 

“  Was  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Dear  old  Mr.  Bottletop  told  me  that  she 
wrote  a  dreadful  letter  to  you,  and  treated  you  so  shame¬ 
fully  that  day  in  the  park;  and  —  all  the  time  —  I  never 
knew,  and  only  wondered  what  had  become  of  you.” 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  by  this  time  her  pretty  brown 
hair  was  —  on  my  shoulder,  in  fact ;  but  whatever  she  might 
have  felt,  I  never  was  more  unconscious  of  pain  in  my  life. 
We  made  it  out  all  straight  very  soon,  she  had  never 
seen  me  on  that  memorable  occasion  in  the  park  :  her 
mother  had  caught  sight  of  me  first,  and  then  asked  Geral¬ 
dine  “  if  it  was  not  Mr.  Cecil  Ogg  in  the  carriage  with 
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that  pretty  girl  ?  ”  which  at  once  turned  Geraldine’s  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  had  spent 
same  miserable  weeks  at  Spa,  but  she  was  too  proud  to 
write  and  ask  me  to  explain  myself ;  at  the  Dufferkins  ’ 
hinner  she  heard  of  me  trom  Mr.  Toppin  —  “  and  I  liked 
him  so  much,”  she  observed  with  delicious  candor,  “for 
he  knew  you.” 

The  arrival  of  Tom  and  the  pony-phaeton  put  an  end  to 
the  tete-a-tite ;  and  there  was  a  great  commotion  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house.  Mrs.  Montague  embraced  her 
daughter  as  if  she  had  just  come  in  from  heading  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  bestowed  a  tragical  scowl  on  me  when  I  inadver¬ 
tently  asked  if  the  doctor  had  come  yet  for  “  Geraldine.” 
Mr.  Bottletop  stood  looking  on  with  a  face  absolutely 
funereal,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  very  verge  of  a  burst  of 
laughter.  Miss  Werter,  being  a  strong-minded  charmer, 
wanted  to  cut  my  coat  oflT,  and  volunteered  the  information 
that  she  was  remarkably  clever  at  binding-up  wounds,  and 
never  felt  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  to  which  interesting 
facts  every  one,  including  myself,  displayed  the  most 
chilling  indifference.  Her  younger  sister,  on  the  contrary, 
went  into  hysterics  on  discovering  certain  mysterious  gory 
traces  on  the  back  of  Geraldine’s  waist. 

“ My  dear,  you’ll  die  if  you  have  been  shot  there"  said 
the  eldest  Miss  Werter  consolingly ;  and,  at  the  sight  of 
Geraldine’s  crimson  cheeks,  Mr.  !^ttletop  suddenly  ex- 
loded  into  an  ecstasy  of  laughter,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
all-door. 

VI. - 1  HEAR  MORE  OF  MY  COUSIN  AND  NAMESAKE. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Montague,  Mr.  Bottletop,  Geraldine, 
and  myself  ail  met  in  solemn  conclave.  Geraldine’s  injury 
was  not  very  severe,  after  all  the  hubbub ;  and  as  for  mine, 

I  need  hardly  observe  what  a  joke  I  thought  it.  Geraldine, 
however,  was  on  a  sofa,  and  looked  a  trifle  pale,  but  pretty 
and  happy  as  could  be.  Mrs.  Montague  opened  the  ball. 

“  Geraldine,  I  have  taken  the  advice  of  my  old  and  val¬ 
ued  friend,  Mr.  Bottletop,  and  he  concurs  in  my  opinion  that 
you  are  hasty  in  this  matter.  Yoti  do  not  know  so  very 
much  of  Mr.  Cecil  Ogg ;  and  though  very  likely  he  may  be 
a  —  an  —  amiable  young  man  —  in  some  respects  —  yet  I  feel 
sure  he  will  himself  acknowledge  that  he  is  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  support  a  wife  on  ” —  with  a  bland  smile  at  me 
— “  three  hundred  a  vear,  I  believe  I  was  informed  ?  ”  * 

“  Mamma,”  said  deraldine,  her  color  rising,  “  I  don’t 
care  about  money.  Mr.  Bottletop,  you  know  Cecil  was  not 
well  used.” 

“  I  know  all  about  it,  my  dear,” —  he  did,  indeed,  the  old 
rogue ;  “  but  my  advice  is,  that  you  wait  to  see  his  cousin 
before  you  decide.” 

“  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  preposterous  I  ”  flashed  out 
Geraldine.  “  Do  you  suppose  that  if  I  were  engaged  to  Cecil, 
and  fifty  cousins  came,  and  supposing  even  they  wanted 
to  marry  me,  do  you  think  it  could  make  any  difference  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  have  so  many  at  a 
time,  ”  rejoined  my  godfather ;  “  but  as  this  young  fellow 
happens  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  wife,  and  has,  or  will 
have,  some  five  thousand  a  year  and  a  very  nice  place,  I 
don’t  think  he  is  to  be  despised.” 

“  Of  course,  he  will  be  a  horrible  creature,”  retorted  the 
Inflexible  Geraldine :  “  men  with  money  always  are.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  he  is  charming,  good-looking,  unaf¬ 
fected,  not  over  clever,  and  good-tempered.” 

Gerahline  absolutely  laughed. 

“  A  perfect  goose,  in  fact.  AVhat  can  it  matter  to  me 
what  he  is  ?  ” 

“  Geraldine,”  said  Mrs.  Montague  solemnly,  “  I  insist  that 
this  foolish,  this  most  absurd  engagement,  shall  not  yet  take 
place  ;  you  are  still  so  young  ”  — 

“Indeed,  mamma.  I’m  nearly  twenty-rne;  and  when  I  am 
I  shall  have  a  little  money  of  my  own  to  help  poor  Cecil 
with.”  And  her  pretty  face  lighted  up  as  the  thought  struck 
her.  I  don’t  know  what  extravagance  I  could  not  have 
committed ;  but  I  contrived  to  speak  very  deliberately :  — 

“  I  can’t  allow  you  to  be  more  generous  than  I  am,  Geral¬ 
dine.  I  won’t  have  you  bind  yourself  to  me  —  at  least  until 
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after  you  have  seen  this  hero,  who  is  expected  to  make  such 
an  impression  on  you.” 

Mrs.  Montague  looked  surprised,  then  pleased.  Mr. 
Bottletop’s  comical  old  phiz  screwed  itself  up  into  appalling 
gravity,  and  Geraldine  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  It  doesn’t,  after  all,  make  any  real  matter,”  she  presently 
said,  in  a  voice  of  contentment.  “  Of  course,  you  can  trust 
me  just  the  same.  But  it  is  not  qiiite  so  easy  for  me,”  she 
whispt'red  aside.  “  There’s  Miss  Werter,  you  know.” 

So  it  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  this  conquering  hero  before  we  were  to  be  formally  be¬ 
trothed  ;  although,  as  Geraldine  remarked,  “  There  never 
was  any  thing  so  ridiculous  ;  because  why  'should  he  fall 
straightway  in  love  with  her  whom  he  had  never  met,  and 
who  would  be  most  careful  to  be  pointedly  disagreeable  to 
him  ?  ” 

I  must  say,  I  found  farming  a  fall  in  life,  after  my  week  at 
Cheslyn.  I  would  not  stay  to  meet  my  cousin,  who  was 
daily  exacted  there,  and  who  rejoiced  in  the  delightful 
name  of  Neremiah  Ogg,  besides  his  other  recommendations ; 
and  I  studiously  kept  away.  No  correspondence  between 
Geraldine  and  myself  was  allowed.  A  fortnight  later  came 
this  note  from  Mr.  Bottletop :  — 

“  My  dear  Cecil,  —  You  are  wanted  here  at  once. 
Come  in  time  for  dinner  —  eight  o’clock.  Ever  yours, 

“Neremiah  Bottletop.” 

My  suspense  was  extreme.  'There  was  a  mystery  about 
this  summons  which  awed  me.  Why  “  at  once  ”  ?  and  why 
did  he  not  tell  me  something  about  Geraldine  ?  Could  the 
irresistible  Mr.  Ogg  have  superseded  me,  after  all  ?  Had  1 
been  too  rash  in  relying  an  a  woman’s  tnith  ?  And  I  enli¬ 
vened  myself,  as  I  cast  my  worldly  goods  into  a  portmanteau, 
by  repeating,  “  Woman’s  love  is  writ  in  water,  woman’s 
faith  IS  traced  on  sand ;  and  I  argued  why,  if  Prince  Charles 
Edward  iind  Mr.  Aytoun  had  both  come  to  this  conclusion, 
should  I  be  more  fortunate  V  I  dived  into  Tennyson :  “  You 
thought  to  break  a  yeoman’s  heart  for  pastime  e’er  you  went 
to  town  ;  ”  not  that  I  could  quite  apply  this,  not  being  a 
yeoman  yet :  I  only  wished  I  was.  A  certain  statement 
also  came  to  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  remember  by  what 
author,  to  the  effect,  that,  compared  to  man’s  love,  woman’s 
“  is  as  water  unto  wine ;  ”  and  I  thought  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  this,  Geraldine’s  mamma  had  some  chance  worth 
mentioning  of  getting  her  own  way,  and  that  I  might  soon 
find  absence  had  primuced  the  dire  results  it  too  often  does 
in  these  days,  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the  old  song  asserts 
as  to  its  m^ing  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

VII.  —  I  BECOME  desperately  JEALOUS  OF  MY  RI¬ 
VAL,  AND  AM  ON  THE  POINT  OF  REVEALING  MY 
TRUE  NAME. 

I  drove  myself  and  my  portmanteau  over  to  Cheslyn,  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and  at  every  mile  of  the 
road  my  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  my  hopes  dim¬ 
mer  and  more  shadowy.  I  pictured  to  myself,  as  I  had 
often  done  before,  the  figure,  face,  and  even  manner,  of  my 
unknown  rival ;  and  in  my  mind  he  ever  appeared  super¬ 
humanly  attractive,  and  gifted  with  accomplishments  and 
talents  such  as  nobody  before  was  ever  known  to  pwsess, 
except  perhaps  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale.  While,  as  to  me 
—  too  well  I  knew  that  I  was  fatalljr  unlearned,  deficient 
in  accomplishments,  and,  though  I  might  have  just  enough 
sense  and  perseverance  to  win  the  heart  of  the  woman  I 
loved,  I  had  no  skill  to  keep  it.  Perhaps  Geraldine  her¬ 
self  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  comparison,  so  damaging 
to  me,  which  she  must  draw  every  hour  of  the  day  between 
the  wealthy  aspirant  to  her  afffections  and  the  unworthy 
possessor,  and  would  naturally  yield  to  the  fascinations  of 
the  former.  Altogether,  my  drive  was  ealculated  to  de¬ 
press  the  very  best  intentions,  and  I  arrived  at  Cheslyn  as 
su^  as  a  bear. 

Fortunately  every  one  was  dressing  for  dinner,  so  I  had 
time  to  recover  myself,  —  inasmuch  as  destroying  two  shuts 
and  three  neckties  through  sheer  nervousness  is  conducive 
to  restoring  the  masculine  temper.  Until  that  evening,  I 
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sm  bound  to  say,  I  had  never  felt  any  reason  to  object  to 
the  arrangements  made  hy  Nature  with  regard  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  I  was  tall  and  8tron»,  and  tolerably 
good-looking,  though  not  my  most  partial  admirers  could 
for  one  moment  have  held  me  up  as  a  beauty  ;  but,  on  this 
night,  an  insane  ambition  came  over  me  to  outshine  my 
rival  in  every  respect.  Yet,  at  the  last  moment,  I  descended 
to  the  drawing-room  under  the  melancholy  impression 
that  I  had  brought  the  wrong  pair  of  trousers,  that  my 
waistcoat  had  grown  too  short  since  I  wore  it  last,  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  keep  my  shirt  from  bulging,  and 
that  perhaps  if  I  grew  whiskers  I  might  he  better  looking. 
But,  as  all  the"  world  knows,  whiskers  are  not  procurable  on 
ten  minutes’  notice ;  so,  pulling  my  mustache  to  unnatural 
lengths,  and  nervous  as  a  girl,  1  opened  the  drawing-room 
door.  There  were  a  great  many  guests ;  and,  having  shaken 
hands  with  Mr.  Bottletop,  1  glanced  round  to  find  Geral¬ 
dine.  Quite  a  pang  went  through  me  when  I  saw  her 
talking  earnestly  with  a  gentleman  too  like  my  fancy  poi> 
traits  of  him  to  be  any  but  my  cousin.  He  was  a  slight  — 
I  thought  graceful-looking  —  j^oung  man,  with  very  dark 
eyes,  a({uiline  nose,  black  hair,  and  —  whiskers  1  Was  I 
not  forewarned  that  my  rival  would  have  whiskers  ? 

Geraldine  appeared  quite  oblivious  of  my  presence ;  so, 
acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  became  quite  oblivious 
of  hers ;  and  I  offered  my  arm,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Bottle- 
top’s  mandate,  to  a  very  fat  young  lady  with  very  small 
eyes. 

During  dinner  I  went  through  a  purgatory  of  anxiety ; 
Geraldine  and  my  rival  being  seated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  as  myself,  and  it  bein^  a  physical  impossibility 
lor  me  to  see  either  of  them.  I  only  knew  they  had  gone 
in  to  dinner  together  :  therefore  I  felt  an  absurd  but  almost 
overpowering  inclination  to  set  etiquette  and  civilization  at 
defiance,  to  rise  from  my  place,  and  walk  up  to  her,  and 
insist  upon  knowing  the  best  or  the  worst  at  once. 

My  fat  little  nei^bor  was  very  sentimental,  and  inquired 
what  was  my  favorite  flower,  poet,  color,  &c. ;  and  on  my 
utterly  failing  to  satisfy  her  on  these  points,  she  proceeded 
to  enlighten  me  as  to  her  tastes.  I  forget  the  poet,  but  1 
know  she  said  she  admired  blue,  “because  it  is  tlie  color  of 
the  heavens ;  ”  and  she  rolled  her  little  eyes  like  a  lan¬ 
guishing  young  pig,  as  she  informed  me  that  among  flowers 
she  loved  best  the  wild  forget-me-not.  At  the  time  I  was 
too  savage  to  be  amused,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the 
end  of  dinner  that  I  discovered  she  was  arrayed  in  her 
favorite  hue,  and  had  a  bunch  of  supernaturally  large  and 
blue  forget-me-nots  stuck  in  her  hair. 

On  the  ladies  leaving  the  room  I  rose  eagerly  to  push 
my  chair  away,  and  catch  a  glance  from  Geraldine  in  pass¬ 
ing  ;  but  my  lady,  contriving  by  some  porcine  evolution  to 
knock  over  and  smash  a  decanter  and  two  or  three  wine¬ 
glasses,  a  grand  confusion  ensued ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
—  while  I  was  rubbing  sherry  off  the  legs  of  my  trousers, 
or  picking  up  broken  glass  on  my  hands  and  knees  under 
the  table  —  Geraldine  vanished. 

“  Come,  Cecil,”  said  my  godfather,  “  Miss  Podger  has 
given  you  the  wine  outside,  try  some  of  this  Burgundy  in. 
You  know  my  friend  Mr.  Miles,  I  think.  Le\  me  introiluce 
Tou  to  Mr.  Brown  —  Mr.  Podger  —  Mr.  Junes  —  oh  1  and 
Miah,  here.  Miah,  this  is  Mr.  Ogg.” 

This  latter  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  aquiline  nose  and  dark  eyes. 

“  Miah  ?  ”  I  thought :  “  this  is  confirmation  indeed.” 
For  my  ingenious  mind  took  up  this  name,  and,  perhaps 
Msisted  by  reminiscences  of  early  life,  I  twisted  it  easily 
into  a  new  and  elegant  abbreviation  of  our  common  misfor¬ 
tune,  —  the  name  Ncremiah.  'This,  then,  indeed,  was  my 
cousin,  —  my  wealthy  rival. 

Mr.  Poilger  bore  down  upon  me,  and  began  to  relate  a 
story  which,  to  my  mind,  had  neither  beginning,  end,  nor 
seijuence,  but  which  seemed  to  highly  interest  him.  I 
writhed  with  anguish  during  its  infliction  ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  it,  when  my  own  escape  was  impossible,  I  saw  “  Miah  ” 
quietly  take  his  departure  from  the  room. 

“  Now,  you  see,”  proceeded  Mr.  Podgers,  “  that  this 
premise  being  given,  of  course  the  best  and  only  thing  left 


under  these  distressing  circumstances  for  the  poorhouse 
guardians  to  do  ”  — 

I  rose  up,  desperate. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Cecil  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Bottletop.  “  You 
young  fellows  are  off  very  soon.  Try  a  glass  of  that 
Madeira,  my  boy :  you  like  it  —  hand  it  on,  Mr.  Podger.” 

“No,  thank  you.  I  —  Pm  —  not  very  well,”  1  stam¬ 
mered  feebly :  “  I  mean,  my  Aorse  isn’t.  He  was  a  little 
lame.  I  must  go  and  see  my  groom  about  him.  I  hope  to 
hear  the  rest  after,  Mr.  Podger,  if  you  will  kindly  excuse 
me  now.” 

My  godfather  regarded  me  with  his  solemnest  aspect. 
“  By  all  means  take  care  about  your  horse,  Cecil,”  he  said, 
his  bright  eyes  twinkling :  “  it  never  does  to  leave  ’em  to 
servants.” 

And  with  joy  I  found  myself  outside  the  door.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  ijuite 
indescribable.  My  heart  beat  twice  as  quick  as  usual ;  and 
I  felt  quite  stunned  and  stupefied  when  I  saw  Geraldine, 
seated  in  a  far  and  lonely  comer,  engaged  as  before,  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  my  detestable  cousin.  Yet  I 
must  have  expected  something  of  the  sort.  His  attitude 
and  expression,  as  he  leaned  forward  glancing  up  in  her 
face,  were  full  of  extreme  deference  and  admiration ;  but 
whether  the  bright  color  in  her  cheeks  was  the  result  of 
gratification,  or  the  reverse,  I  had  no  skill  to  decide.  I 
guessed  the  former. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  I  consider  jealousy  to  he  one  of 
the  meanest,  most  foolish,  and  altogether  most  clespicable 
of  human  passions ;  yet  I  regret  to  state  that  just  then  I 
was  completely  under  its  dominion. 

I  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  went  out  on  to  the  terrace 
in  a  mood  comprehensive  of  Othello,  Bluebeard,  Lara,  and 
everybody  else  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable.  I  saw 
now  what  a  fool  1  had  been,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty 
girl;  a  fellow  like  me,. with  no  money,  no  profession,  no 
brains,  —  not  even  a  decent  name  to  offer!  Bah!  the 
thing  was  absurd ;  it  would  be  wise  —  much  better  to  have 
it  out  with  her  and  done  with,  and  then  —  why,  the  sooner 
I  went  to  the  dogs  the  better,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  lib.  After  per¬ 
haps  an  hour  of  this,  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  I  found  an  impromptu  dance  going  on.  One  glance 
showed  me  Geraldine  —  faithless  Geraldine !  —  dancing 
with  him.  Oh,  of  course  !  It  was  a  waltz,  and  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  stand  and  look  on  for  more  than  one 
minute. 

This  time  •!  went  to  the  hall-door,  which  was  wide  open  ; 
and,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  thought  in  my  anger  and 
surprise,  I  stood  leaning  against  the  doorway,  and  looked 
out  at  the  autumn  stars.  I  felt  only  a  dumb,  dreadful 
sense  of  pain  and  desolation :  until  then  I  had  formed  no 
idea  how  much  I  loved  her  —  how  impossible  my  life 
appeared  without  her. 

“I  must  see  her  in  the  morning,”  I  kept  repeating 
feverishly.  “  It’s  all  up  now ;  but  I  must  see  her  in  the 
morning,  and  then  be  off  for  goo<l  ” — 

“  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Miahs :  I  would  rather  stay  here,  — 
it  is  cooler.”  ITiis  was  Geraldine’s  voice  in  the  hall,  not 
ten  paces  behind  me.  “  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  draught,  but 
vou  can  give  me  that  cloak  —  thank  you.  Ah !  there  is 
Mr.  Ogr,  I  dare  say  he  will  look  after  me :  don’t  let  me 
detain  you  from  your  partner.” 

I  found  her  at  my  side ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  I  offered  her  my  arm.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  however  good  your  cause,  to  upbraid  the  woman 

ou  love,  —  to  begin  a  quarrel,  in  fact ;  and  this  was  what 

just  then  felt  bound  to  do. 

“I  should  so  like  to  go  on  to  the  terrace,”  she  half 
whiyiered. 

“lam  afraid  you  will  find  the  air  cold,”  I  replied  with 
dignity,  quite  awful,  even  to  myself. 

She  glanced  up  at  me  uneasily. 

“No  —  andive  got  this  cloak  on  —  do  I  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  Cecil.” 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  wisest  of  men  was  no  match  for  a 
woman,  so  no  wonder  that  I  yielded  as  submissively  as  a 
beaten  poodle  to  her  coaxing  tone. 
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“Fancy I  you’ve  never  apoken  to  — never  even 
looked  at  me  —  since  you  came  1  ”  was  her  remark  when 
we  were  well  out  of  earshot. 

“  You  liave  so  kindly  given  me  so  many  opportunities,” 
I  began. 

“Now,  what  is  the  matter?  I  do  believe  it  is  Miss 
Podger.  It  is  too  hartl  on  me  to  see  you  go  on  your  knees 
before  her,  right  in  mv  face,  an<l  regardless  of  a  roomful  of 
lookers-un.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pretend  it  was  the 
decanter  ”  — 


[JuxE  15, 

We  followed  the  man,  my  fatal  confession  silencel;  and 
he  led  us  to  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Montague  and  5Ir. 
Bottletop  were  sitting  together,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fire.  The  little  dance  was  over,  and  the  other  guests  Lad 
retired  for  the  night. 


VIII.  —  I  BECOME  PERFECTLY  RECONCILED  TO  MY  FATE  I 
MY  NAME  INCLUDED. 


“Will  you  be  serious  for  five  minutes,  Miss  Montague?” 
My  own  voice  and  mood  might  have  belonged  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  a  state  funeral,  so  sombre  were 
they  both. 

“  You  want  to  frighten  me,”  she  replied,  for  the  second 
time  anxiously  scanning  my  face;  but  I  felt  her  fingers 
close  tightly  on  my  arm. 

I  went  on  quickly.  “  I  know  all  about  my  cousin,  and 
that  his  pretensions  to  your  hand  are  infinitely  superior  to 
mine.  I  can  see  he  is  handsomer ;  I  know  he  is  ten  times 
wealthier ;  and,  from  all  I  have  observed,  he  appears  to  be  a 
hundred  times  more  agreeable.  I  —  I  —  well,  it’s  deuced 
hard  lines  to  be  cut  out  in  this  wav,  though  —  I  might  have 
expected  it.  Never  mind  tni/  feelings,  you  know  —  I’m  a 
man,  and  can  bear  it  —  and,  of  course,  if  you  wish  —  to  be  — 
released  ”  — 

“  Cecil,  you  must  be  crazy  1  I  don’t  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  AVIjo  is  your  cousin?  I  don’t  know  any 
cousin  of  yours,  AV’hat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg,  with  whom  ”  — 

“  Has  he  come  ?  ”  she  interrupted.  “  Oh  1  where  is  he  ? 
AVhere  was  be  ?  When  did  he  come  ?  ” 

I  stared  at  her,  confounded. 

“  It  is  quite  folly  to  attempt  to  deceive  me  in  this  way,” 
I  replied,  suppressed  anger  making  my  voice  queer  and  un- 
stea«ly.  “  You  talk  to  one  man  a  whole  evening  —  go  to 
dinner  with  him  —  dance  with  him  —  and  then  pretend 
you  don’t  know  his  name  1  ” 

She  came  in  front  of  me,  putting  her  hands  on  mine,  and 
looking  up  at  me  steadily. 

“  I  know  you  are  angry,”  she  said,  “  and  I  am  afraid  you 
are  angry  with  me ;  but  you  are  speaking  riddles  to  me. 
'The  man  who  took  me  into  dinner  is  a  horrid  little  wretch 
called  Myers,  —  a  Jew,  I  l)elievc,  —  and  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  him  sooner,  though  I  tried  my  very  hardest.  I  ilid 
think  you  might  have  come  to  my  rescue.  But  Mr.  Bot¬ 
tletop  told  us  that  this  wonderful  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg,  who 
is  to  be  his  heir,  is  expected  late  this  evening  ”  — 

“  What  1  has  he  never  come  yet  ?  ” 

“  No.  He  has  been  expected  ever  since  you  went,  and 
has  been  prevented  coming  several  times,  but  he  is  really 
to  arrive  to-night ;  and  when  you  told  me  —  when  you  smd,’’ 

“Geraldine,  you  are  the  same  as  ever?  Tell  me.  I 
have  been  miserable,  unjust  to  you,  making  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self  about  nothing.  Surely  I  have  1  Ah,  my  darling  1  do 
you  love  me,  after  all,  though  I’m  poor,  and  stupid,  and 
such  a  great  goose  as  to  fancy  you  could  be  fickle  or  mer¬ 
cenary  ?  ” 

Here  followed  a  ceremony  which  I,  at  least,  considered 
very  necessary  to  the  making  up  of  the  quarrel  —  if,  in¬ 
deed,  a  quarrel  it  was,  being  all  on  one  side ;  and  my  dis¬ 
lay  of  contrition  threatened  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  I 
aving  lK*come  deeply  repentant,  and  also  utterly  defiant 
of  the  all-subduing  charms  of  my  cousin  —  when  he  should 
come. 

But  on  Geraldine  insisting  on  going  into  the  house 
again,  I  pleaded  for  one  minute,  and,  with  a  “  now  or 
never  ”  sort  of  courage,  I  said  that  I  had  a  confession  to 
make  —  a  dieadful  confession :  I  —  I  was  afraid  she  would 
think  far  less  of  me  when  she  had  heard  it;  but  it  must  be 
told.  “  Geraldine,  I  am  not  what  you  believe  me :  my 
name  is  an  assumed  one  —  my  real  ”  — 

A  servant  here  approached  quickly,  and  interrupted  me. 

“  If  j’ou  ple.ase,  Miss  Montague,  Mr.  Bottletop  wishes  to 
see  you  immediately.  I  was  to  say  a  gentleman’s  come. 
Miss  —  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg  —  and  please,  will  you  step  this 
way  at  once  ?  ” 


“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  “  at  last  our  friend  has  ar¬ 
rived  ”  (I  looked  round,  but  saw  nothing  of  him) ;  “  and  as 
it  is  as  well  to  know  our  own  minds  about  things,  let  us  i 
settle  now.  Cecil  being  here  makes  it  a  little  awkward, 
so  we’ll  have  no  misunderstandings.  Cecil,  in  the  first 
place,  do  you  think  you  are  able  and  willing  to  marry  on 
the  little  money  you  and  Geraldine  will  have  between  yon? 

Do  you  think,  now,  supposing  your  debts  were  paid,  that 
you  could  be  economical,  and  keep  straight  ?  ” 

“  I’m  quite  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Bottletop,”  I  answered  eager-  i 
ly.  “Nothing  will  induce  me  to  relinquish  Geraldine  i 
again.”  | 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  with  much  gravity.  “  And  I 

what  do  you  say,  young  lady,  to  this  headstrong  fellow  ?  ”  j 

“  I  think  he  is  right,”  answered  Geraldine  steadily,  though  j 
she  blushed  brightly.  j 

“  May  I  ask  where  my  cousin  is,  sir?  ”  I  demanded. 

“  You  will  see  him  soon  enough,”  responded  my  god¬ 
father  composedly  :  “  he  was  in  his  travelling  dress,  and 
not  presentable  when  he  arrived.  But  now,  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague,  having  heard  what  these  young  folks  say,  and  be-  I 
lieving  —  as  7,  at  least,  do  —  that  they  mean  it,  and  are 
really  veiy  fond  of  each  other,  don’t  you  think  it  will  be 
kindest  and  wisest,  after  all,  to  let  tnem  have  their  own 
way  ?  ” 

(icraldine’s  soft  eyes  rose  to  his  face  gratefully ;  and, 
though  I  had  not  the  least  hope  that  my  optics  could  ever 
be  so  expressive,  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  them. 

But  Jlrs.  Montague  replied  majestically,  “  No,  Mr.  Bot¬ 
tletop.  I  am  quite  surprised  to  hear  this  from  you.  I  ob¬ 
ject  utterly  to  any  alliance  between  my  daughter  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Ogg ;  and,  if  I  know  her  aright,  she  will  never  wed 
against  my  wishes.” 

1  knew  this  too  well,  as  Geraldine  had  impressed  it  on 
me  many  times  ;  and  my  spirits  fell  proportionately. 

“  But  why  should  you  object  to  him  ?  ”  urged  Mr.  Bottle¬ 
top  good-humoredly.  “  He  is  a  gentleman  both  by  birth 
and  education ;  he  might  be  a  great  deal  worse  to  look  at ; 
anil,  for  my  part,  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  him  —  except, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  spent  a  trifle  more  than  he  ought,  and 
earned  a  trifle  less.” 

“  And  you  call  that  nothing  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Montague,  with 
scathing  emphasis.  “  An  idle,  good-for-nothing,  unprin¬ 
cipled  spendthrift,  steeped  in  debt  and  poverty  —  is  As  a 
fit  husband  for  Miss  Montague  ?  —  a  man  with  no  sense  of 
honor,  or  he  would  never  have  come  in  this  underhand  man¬ 
ner  and  re-established  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  my 
daughter,  after  he  had  given  his  promise  ”  — 

“  Stop  1  Another  woi^  of  this,  and  I  will  marry  him  to¬ 
morrow.”  It  was  Geraldine  who  spoke,  her  eyes  flashing  as 
I  had  never  seen  them  before,  —  and,  I  may  add,  as  I  have 
never  seen  them  since,  —  and  quite  overawing  her  majestic 
mamma.  “  Cecil  gave  no  promise,  except  not  to  write  to  me, 
and  he  has  kept  it ;  he  has  not  written.”  Then  she  turned 
those  same  blue  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  Mr.  Bottletop,  adding, 

“  Oh  1  you  know  this  is  not  true  —  that  my  mother  only  — 
only  says  these  things  about  him  because  Cecil  is  not  rich. 
And  as  fur  breaking  his  promise,  it  is  nonsense  ;  and  indeed, 
the  truth  is,  he  never  spoke  to  me  at  all  till  I  went  up  to 
liim  this  evening ;  and  I  asked  him  to  take  mo  out  on  to 
the  terrace  ”  — 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Bottletop  kindly,  “  I  think  you  are 
right,  and  that  your  mother  is  wrong.  Not  that  you^  need 
hope  to  find  Mr.  Cecil  there  perfection,  or  any  tiling  like  it. 
But  as  for  his  being  an  unprincipled  spendthrift,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  —  why  —  why  —  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Mrs.  Montague,  for  saying  it  of  him.  But  now 
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come.  Cecil :  we’ll  go  up  stairs  and  see  if  Neremiah  is  ready 
to  come  down.  Fra  sure  you  and  he  will  be  good  friends.” 

He  put  his  arm  through  mine  ;  and  we  went  out  of  the 
room,  but  not  up  stairs  as  I  had  expected.  Instead,  he  took 
me  into  a  little  room  he  called  his  study,  and  unlocked  a 
drawer  in  his  writing-table.  He  took  from  it  a  p.archment 
document  unlike  any  1  had  ever  seen  before,  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  table. 

“  Do  you  see  this,  my  boy  ?  ”  he  asked,  pointing  to  where 
certain  “  lands  and  tenements,  including  the  estate  and  man¬ 
sion  of  Cheslyn,”  and  money,  invested  in  various  ways, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
« there  or  thereabouts,”  were  left  to  his  godson,  Neremiah 
Bottletop  Ogg. 

I  read  it,  and  looked  at  him,  my  mind  wavering.  This 
must  be  my  fortunate  cousin  ;  yet  why  show  it  to  me  I 
was  his  godson,  —  /  was  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg.  I 
thought  my  brain  was  getting  irretrievably  confused ;  but 
he  saw  how  puzzled  and  surprised  I  looked,  and  with  a  very 
grave  face  said,  — 

“  I  shall  never  be  able  to  call  you  any  thing  but  Cecil, 
but  it  is  best  to  put  you  down  in  my  will  all  correct.  And 
you  must  have  the  wedding  from  here ;  and  you  and  Geral¬ 
dine  must  come  and  keep  house  for  me  afterwards  —  d’ye 
hear?  —  and  maybe  some  day  Fll  have  some  little  great- 
godsons  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  we’ll  call  them  Cecil,  and  George, 
and  Reginald,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  the  way,  do  you 
see  the  day  this  will  was  made  ?  —  the  day  after  vou  told 
me  your  love-story.  You  thought  I  would  be  offeniled ;  but 
see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  first 
lady  I  asked  to  become  IMrs.  Neremiah  Bottletop  declined 
on  the  score  of  the  ‘dreadful  name;’  and  I  nad  never 
thought  of  your  plan  :  you  may  guess  how  it  tickled  me.” 

“  But  —  my  cousin  ?  ”  I  asked  in  great  perplexity. 

The  puckered-up  face  dissolved,  and  he  laughed  so  long 
and  so  neartily  I  couldn’t  help  laughing  too. 

“  By  Jove,  I  forgot  him  1  ”  he  gasped.  “  That  old  wou'an’s 
face  will  be  worth  a  hunilred  pounds  to  see.  AVhen  my 
poor  nephew.  Com.  Bottletop,  died,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  some  story  got  afloat  that  all  my  money  would  go  to 
my  godson,  —  a  Mr.  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg,  —  which 
it  will  now.  Mrs.  Montague  heard  of  this,  and  caught  at 
your  acquaintance  in  town.  I  knew  all  along  she  was  as 
insincere  an  old  manmuvrer  as  there  is-  in  England ;  but  I 
wanted  to  try  the  girl.  Sh«’s  as  good  as  gold,  Cecil ;  and 
she  has  stood  up  for  you  through  thick  and  thin,  and,  I  take 
it,  has  not  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it  lately  with  the  old 
lady.  Be  a  good  husband,  my  boy ;  for  you’ll  get  a  good 
wile.” 

As  he  spoke,  we  left  the  room  and  reached  the  library 
door.  Flinging  it  wide  open  he  announced  loudly,  “My 
godson,  Mr.  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg  1  ” 

I  shrank,  even  then,  at  the  nideous  sounds ;  but  I  saw 
Mrs.  Montague  grow  scarlet  with  annoy."nc2,  amazement, 
and  confusion,  and  my  pretty  Geraldine  looking  pale  and 
frightened.  I  was  by  her  side  at  once,  telling  my  imposi¬ 
tion  and  the  cause,  in  a  few  incoherent  words ;  whispering 
that  all  —  every  thing  —  was  right  now ;  that  there  was  no 
cousin,  that  I  was  my  cousin  —  and  I  was  getting  a  little 
involved  when  my  future  mamma  interrupted  us.  She  had 
recovered  herself^  and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Ogg,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  some¬ 
what  nasty  expressions  I  have  used  about  you  :  a  mother’s 
feelings  arc  not  always  entirely  under  her  own  control.” 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me,  and  said,  “  Oh  1  all 
right ;  ”  but,  though  outward  peace  was  made,  Geraldine 
and  I  don’t  often  trouble  the  maternal  residence  when  we 
are  in  town. 

“  And  Fm  not  Cecil  at  all,  Geraldine,”  I  said  humbly, 
the  next  morning ;  “but  Fm — it’s  absurd,  I  know — but 
my  sisters  generally  call  me  Nerry,  and  perhaps  it’s  a  shade 
better  than  ”  — 

“  O  Cecil,  how  funny  I  ”  she  interrupted,  laughing. 
“  Why,  at  home  I  always  go  by  the  name  of  Jerry  I  W’hat 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  name,  —  for  a  lady  too  ?  But,  as 
that  dear,  delightful  old  Mr.  Bottletop  says,  I  know  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  call  you  any  thing  but  Cecil.” 


So,  but  for  the  happy  chance  of  possessing  the  name  I 
do,  and  of  signing  my  first  letter  to  Geraldine,  “  Cecil 
George  Reginald,”  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  good  and  true  she  is:  she  would  never  have 
known  that  I  could  be  constant  to  her  for  months, —  with  or 
without  hope,  —  and  seriously  contemplate  matrimony  on 
six  hundrea  a-ycar;  Mrs.  Montague  would  never  have  come 
out  in  her  true  colors ;  and,  above  all,  I  should  never  have 
made  the  friendship  of  the  very  best,  cheeriest,  and  kindest 
godfather  ever  human  being  possessed.  My  father  and 
mother  never  did  a  wiser  action  than  when  they  invited  him 
to  my  christening,  and  bestowed  upon  me  tlie  name  which 
—  abhorred  as  it  once  was  —  has  indirectly  brought  me  all 
the  blessings  of  my  life.  Now,  too,  as  I  associate  it  with 
the  good,  genial  disposition  of  its  first  possessor,  I  incline 
to  think  that  an  ugly  name,  weighed  against  a  noble  nature, 
ought  to  be  the  merest  feather  in  the  balance ;  and  I  think 
what  a  foot,  an  idiot,  must  the  woman  have  been  wbo  re¬ 
fused  him  on  account  of  it. 

“  Ay,  Cecil,”  he  said,  laughing,  when  this  thought  es¬ 
caped  me  the  other  day ;  “  but  I’d  no  money  then  :  and  who, 
do  you  think,  was  the  lady?  I  rather  think  I  was  the  idiot. 
She  was  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  de  Courcey 
Montague.  I  had  my  reasons,  you  see,  for  taking  such  pains 
about  her  daughter;  and —  well.  I’m  sure  I  thank  Heaven 
that  she  didn’t  take  me,  and  that  our  name  has  been  so  use¬ 
ful  to  us.” 

As  I  want  a  moral  to  adorn  my  tale,  I  think  I  cannot  find 
a  better  than  that  contained  in  some  of  Mr.  Bottletop’s 
further  reflections. 

“  My  dear  boy,  depend  upon  it,  there’s  nothing  in  the 
world,  however  hard  it  may  seem,  that  isn’t  for  our  goo<l  in 
some  fashion,  though  we  are  sometimes  so  dull  that  we  never 
find  it  out  in  this  world.  There  would  be  less  grumbling,  I 
dare  say,  if  we  could  see  to  the  end  of  what  we  call  our  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  find  how  very  often  they  turn  out  to  be  bless¬ 
ings.” 


A  DESSERT  PLATE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Yes,  I  know  Fm  very  pretty  —  that’s  no  news  to  me. 
Fve  seen  a  good  many  flowers  in  mv  time,  but  I  never  saw 
any  so  beautiful  as  my  own  posy.  iReal  flowers,  if  you  look 
at  them  close,  almost  always  have  some  little  fault  some¬ 
where;  and  its  Just  the  same  with  fruit.  Fve  handled  a 
good  many  peaches  in  my  time,  but  I  never  came  across 
one  as  perfectly  speckless  as  the  painted  ones.  To  be  sure, 
people  can’t  eat  the  painted  ones  —  which  may  make  a 
difference  to  them  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  painted 
peaches  to  real  ones.  The  painted  ones  have  no  juice 
and  stones  to  make  me  sticky.  I  sometimes  get  quite 
angry  at  being  messed  and  stained  and  littered  as  I  am, 
with  one  thing  and  another.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that 
I  am  a  beauty ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  polite  for  any 
one  coolly  to  pour  a  spoonful  of  preserved  ginger  on  my 
bouquet,  and  then  expect  to  be  thanked  for  it.  How  would 
a  human-clay  beauty  like  to  be  treated  in  that  way  ?  My 
bouquet,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  people 
notice  me.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  graceful  shape,  or 
a  more  exquisite  complexion  than  mine  ?  Fm  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  creature  from  those  poor  workhouse-blue 
willow-pattern  plates.  And  yet  —  will  you  believe  it  ?  — 
the  other  day  a  gentleman  (I  suppose  he  called  himself —  a 
grovelling  idiot  1  call  him)  gave  me  a  contemptuous  flip 
with  his  finger,  and  said  that  he  preferred  those  old-fash¬ 
ioned  things  to  new-fangled  finery.  He  ma<le  out  that 
there  was  quite  an  interesting  love-story  on  those  willow- 
pattern  plates,  about  a  handsome  young  Chinaman  elop¬ 
ing  with  a  beautiful  young  Chinese  lady,  and  being  chasM 
by  the  angry  papa,  and  getting  away  in  a  boat,  and  being 
killed  at  last,  and  their  two  souls  flying  up  to  heaven  like  two 
doves.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  if  the  pliites  were 
meant  to  tell  all  that,  doesn’t  it  prove  that  they  must  be 
rubbish  ?  Who  could  have  guessed  the  story,  if  he  had  not 
been  told  ?  You  might  as  well  put  down  a  lot  of  scratches, 
and  say  it  meant  the  Times  newspaper.  I’m  a  very  diflTer- 
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ent  sort  of  creature,  tlie  potters  be  praised  1  I  look  deli¬ 
cate,  don’t  I  ?  But  you  wouldn’t  say  so  if  you  knew  all 
that  I  have  gone  through.  I  was  “  raised,”  as  the  Amer¬ 
icans  say,  in  North  Staffordshire.  Such  a  queer  place,  — 
miles  of  smoky  towns  running  into  one  another ;  chimney- 
stacks.  kiln-cones  everywhere ;  coal-pits,  iron-works,  great 
yellow  hollows  with  clayey  water  at  the  bottom;  lots  of 
meeting-houses,  and  public-houses  with  big  swinging  sign¬ 
boards  ;  weighing-machines,  railways,  tramways,  muddy 
canals ;  magnificent  new  buildings,  substantial  old  build¬ 
ings,  tumble-down  old  hovels,  and  trim  new  cottages,  all 
either  smoke-ltegrinied  or  smoke-smeared :  the  whole  let 
into  and  patched  with  grassy,  wooded  country.  The 
patches,  however,  soon  lose  their  grass  and  trees,  and  look 
as  dismal  as  worn-out,  dusty  hearth-rugs.  You  can  soon 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  clay  to  be  got  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  cottages  have  porcelain  plates  on  the  doors, 
Parian  ornaments  in  their  windows,  and  red  and  black  tiles 
for  their  floors.  Tlie  street  footpaths  are  paved  with 
bricks  arranged  in  figures,  on  wnich  the  potter’s  clogs 
make  a  heavy  clatter;  the  splendid  brick  railway-station  of 
the  town  in  which  I  was  raised  is  paved  with  beautiful  tiles, 
like  those  you  see  in  the  fine  new  churches,  and  the  dreary, 
waste  places  all  about  are  heaped  with  bricks  and  tiles  and 
broken  saggars.  (If  you  don’t  know  what  saggars  are,  I 
will  tell  you  presently.) 

For  hundreds  of  years  earthenware  has  been  made  in  the 
part  of  England  I  have  been  telling  you  about ;  but  until 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Staffordshire  potter¬ 
ies  only  turned  out  poor,  coarse  stufl',  and  very  little  of  any 
kind  in  comparison  with  what  they  turn  out  nowadays. 
The  Staffordsliire  potters  are  a  pg^at  army  now,  encamped 
over  nearly  fitty  square  miles :  and,  besides  making  all  that 
she  wants  for  herself,  England  sends  abroad  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  crockery  every  year. 

Just  a  hundreil  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  Burslem  potter  was 
coming  up  to  London,  on  horseback  of  course,  instead  of 
by  the  North  Staffonlshire  and  Midland  Railways.  At 
Dunstable  he  noticed  that  his  horse  had  bad  eyes,  and 
asked  the  hostler  of  the  inn  at  which  he  was  stopping  to 
tell  him  what  he  had  better  do  to  them.  The  hostler  burned 
and  crushed  a  bit  of  flint  to  powder,  which  he  blew  into  the 
horse’s  ^es.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  did  them  any  good; 
but  the  Burslem  potter,  whose  name  was  Astbury,  noticed 
how  snowy  white  it  was,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  put  burned 
flint  into  his  pottery  when  he  got  back  to  Burslem ;  and  so 
he  did,  and  made  his  pottery  ever  so  much  better.  Ten 
years  after  the  burned  flint  was  blown  into  Mr.  Astbnry’s 
iiorse’s  eyes,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  born  at  Burslem. 
Well,  this  Mr.  Wedgwood  made  use  of  a  discovery  that 
Mr.  Cookworthy  had  made,  —  he  was  a  worthy  cook  of 
clay,  —  to  wit,  that  first-rate  china-clay  can  be  got  in  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  got  a  great  artist  of  the  name  of 
Flaxman  to  help  him  in  making  his  ware  beautiful ;  and 
after  Mr.  Wedgwoo«l,  came  Mr.  Minton  and  Mr.  Copeland 
—  and  here  I  am,  the  blushing  beauty  you  see  me. 

If  you  will  insist  on  hearing  my  history,  I  will  tell  it  to 
you.  I  have  gone  through  a  gooii  deal,  as  I  said  before ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  —  (juite  the  opposite. 

A  good  many  biographies  of  people  l^gin  with,  “  I  was 
bom  of  poor  but  honest  parents.”  My  parents  were  all 
honest  —  I  had  four  instead  of  two  like  you,  poor  human- 
clay  creatures,  who  are  so  fond  of  boasting  of  your  ances¬ 
try  (I  wonder  whether  your  ancestors  feel  inclined  to  boast 
of  you).  I  will  not  deny  that  my  parents  may  have  been 
considered  poor  in  their  native  places,  hut  they  were  worth 
a  good  deal  when  they  got  into  Staffordshire.  Ground 
flints,  calcined  bones,  china-clay,  and  Cornish  granite  were 
my  parents.  The  clay  and  the  granite  were  cousins :  they 
both  came  from  Cornwall.  The  rivers  there  wash  the  clay 
out  of  CTanite,  and  then  drop  it  in  hollows  called  catch- 
pools.  When  it  is  dry,  it  looks  very  much  like  whitey-brown 
sugar.  First  it  is  ground  into  dough  in  a  mill  in  which  ever 
so  many  knives  go  round  and  round ;  and  then  it  is  either 
stacked  away  in  loaves  to  improve  by  keeping,  or  mixed 
with  water  till  it  looks  like  cream.  Other  mills  grind  up  the 
granite  and  the  flints,  &c.,  and  the  colors.  The  mills  in 
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which  the  granite  and  the  flints  are  ground  are  great,  head¬ 
less  white  drums,  in  which  thick  beams,  with  big  blocks  of 
stone  on  them,  crunch  slowly  but  steadily  round,  gradually 
crushing  all  before  them.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  a 
great  tub,  in  which  a  splashed,  pale-faced  man,  in  a  flannel 
coat  and  an  apron,  was  stirring  up  the  milky  clay,  granite, 
&c.,  out  of  which  “  china  slip  ”  is  made.  Then  I  was  strained 
through  fine  sieves  called  “  lawns ;  ”  and  then  I  had  to  run 
past  magnets,  waiting  to  drag  every  bit  of  iron  out  of  me, 
into  a  hot,  shallow  tank  lined  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
plaster  and  the  hot  flues  that  run  along  the  walls  s<x)n 
turned  me  from  cream  into  hasty-pudding,  and  then  into 
putty.  Afterwards,  I  was  handed  over  to  a  man  called  a 
“  flat  presser,”  who  clapped  me  down  on  a  plaster  mould 
upon  a  disk  with  a  vertical  axle.  A  bov,  called  a  “jigger- 
boy,”  made  the  disk  spin  round  by  turning  a  handle,  whilst 
the  man  pressed  me  flat  with  his  hands  and  tools.  Then, 
so  to  speak,  he  cut  my  hair  —  sliced  oft’  the  stuff  that  over¬ 
lapped  the  mould  —  and,  hey,  presto  !  I  was  a  plate  as  far  as 
shape  went.  But  you  could  have  doubled  me  up  then,  like 
a  crush  hat.  So  I  was  put  into  a  hot,  dark  room,  with  ever 
so  many  more  plates,  and  so  on.  A  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
evaporating,  took  charge  of  us,  and  put  us  on  shelves,  and 
turned  us  until  we  were  dry.  Next,  a  number  of  us  were 
piled  up  in  a  saggar,  with  clay  cockspurs,  needles,  triangles, 
&c.,  between,  to  keep  us  from  sticking  to  one  another.  A 
saggar  is  a  great,  coarse,  earthen  vessel,  like  a  hollow  cheese, 
when  the  saggar  had  been  made  air-tight  with  clay,  it  and 
ever  so  many  more  were  put  into  a  kiln,  —  piled  up  in 
great  columns,  —  and  then  the  fires  were  lighted,  and  a  nice 
baking  we  got  for  nearly  two  days  and  nights.  When  we 
were  taken  out  we  were  called  biscuit ;  and  the  common 
plates  had  patterns  printed  on  them  before  they  were 
glazed,  but  we  china  plates  had  to  be  glazed  before  we 
could  be  printed.  A  man,  who  looked  half  poisoned  with 
lead,  swished  me  about  in  a  tub  of  stuff,  and  then  I  was  put 
into  the  furnace  again.  When  I  came  out  I  had  a  glassy 
gloss  on  me,  and  was  handed  over  to  a  long-haired  young 
fellow  in  a  blouse,  who  had  a  mug  full  of  beautiful  flowers 
before  him.  lie  painted  them  on  me,  —  more  beautiful  than 
the  real  ones,  as  I  said  before,  —  violet  and  gold  and  green 
and  ruby  and  pink  and  purple.  In  the  same  room,  more  long¬ 
haired  men  in  blouses  were  pouring  just  such  stuff  as  I  was 
before  I  had  been  dried  in  the  shallow  tank,  out  of  jugs 
into  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  in  order  to  make  Parian  stat¬ 
uettes.  'VVTien  I  had  been  painted,  I  was  once  more  sent 
back  to  the  furnace ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  getting 
tired  of  the  fire  by  that  time.  But,  after  I  came  out,  my 
troubles  were  over.  My  fine  colors  were  delicately  bur¬ 
nished  by  a  young  woman,  who  handled  me  as  such  a  delicate 
beauty  as  I  ought  to  be  handled  by  her  lady’s  maid ;  and 
then  I  and  my  sisters  were  put  into  a  beautiful  show-room, 
where  we  met  the  best  of  company,  —  Parian  and  porcelain 
and  majolica.  Every  thing  there  was  exquisite,  either  in 
shape  or  in  color;  and  some  of  us  were  exquisite  in  both. 
Our  family  attracted  great  attention,  even  there.  We  had 
hardly  come  out  a  week,  before  an  old  gentleman  fell  in 
love  with  us,  —  yes,  with  the  whole  lot  of  us.  And  now 
that  he  has  got  us,  he  vows  that  he  will  never  part  with  us; 
so  it  is  no  good  of  your  looking  longingly  at  me  like  that. 


CROSSING  THE  WAR-TRACK. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you,  O  reader  1  how  quick  Dame  Nature 
is  to  hide  with  a  decent  green  mantle  the  havoc  caused  by 
her  own  hand  or  by  that  of  man  V  Leave  her  to  hersell, 
and  the  track  of  the  avalanche  will  soon  liecome  more  ver¬ 
dant  than  the  path  which  remains  unscathed  by  the  ruinous 
downfall.  Let  man  labor  to  fell  Ibrests  and  to  carry  roads 
through  the  wilderness :  after  years  of  labor  he  succeeds ; 
but  let  him  leave  his  work  for  a  while,  and  the  cleared  spot 
becomes  a  tangled  mass  of  brush-wood,  and  the  road  pa^ 
turage  for  cattle.  It  was  no  fanciful  picture  which  Land¬ 
seer  drew,  when,  in  typifying  Peace,  he  placed  a  cannon  in 
a  field  of  flowers,  with  a  lamb  plucking  grass  from  the  very 
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mouth  of  the  deadly  implement  of  war.  These  thoughts 
filled  my  mind,  as,  impalled  by  curiosity,  I  journeyed  toward 
Strasburg,  less  than  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  deadly 
conflict  which  raged  around  that  city. 

Approaching  by  rail,  we  saw  before  us  green  fields,  and 
fields  from  which  the  harvest  had  just  been  gathered,  trees 
and  flowers,  and  the  river  flowing  gently  on  its  course  as  of 
yore ;  no  desolate-looking  tracts ;  no  mounds  where  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  sleep 
side  by  side;  no  hastily-raised  earth-works  bristling  with 
cannon;  no  roads  ploughed  up  by  heavy  artillery,  and 
strewed  with  broken  weapons  and  whitening  bones.  All 
was  as  serene  and  smiling  as  though  war  with  all  its  hor¬ 
rors  had  not  desolated  that  peaceful-looking  spot  for  at  least 
a  century.  But  it  is  only  where  Nature  has  lent  her  ready 
help  to  man,  that  the  past  has  been  so  quickly  and  so  easily 
obliterated :  where  man  has  had  to  toil  alone,  the  ruin 
wrought  by  man  is  still  painfully  visible.  First  the  ruined 
station  of  Kiel,  and  the  railway-bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
blown  up  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  telegram,  and  only 
partially  repaired ;  then  the  bridge  of  bo.ats  which  carried 
over  the  invading  army,  and  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
remains,  —  attract  your  attention.  Passing  these,  you  trav¬ 
el  on  towards  the  city,  which  lies  spread  before  you,  looking 
in  the  distance  whole  and  sound,  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields  and  trees ;  its  fine  cathedral  standing  out  boldly,  a 
landmark  from  afar,  a  guide  to  the  sharpshooters  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  ;  but  the  beautiful  spire  towers  up  uninjured  to  the 
skies,  and  from  it  still  float  the  once  white  flag  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  now  black  with  smoke,  and  the  flag  of  the  conquerors, 
the  red,  white,  and  bhick  of  the  new  German  empire.  En¬ 
tering  the  city,  ruins  meet  the  view  on  every  side.  Long 
rows  of  houses  with  scarcely  one  habitable,  others  sur¬ 
rounded  by  boarding  to  prevent  accidents,  some  partially 
rebuilt,  others  with  roofs  and  windows  gone  but  the  walls 
standing,  some  with  scaffolding  erected  ready  to  commence 
the  process  of  restoration,  and  those  apparently  sound  and 
habitable,  all  with  new  roofs  or  windows,  or  both,  to  show 
that  they  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  their  neighbors,  but 
only  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  the  first  chance  of  being 
repaired.  The  magnificent  library  lies  a  heap  of  ruins,  as 
though  overthrown  by  an  earthquake;  the  theatre  the  same, 
with  traces  of  fire  added  to  the  wreck  caused  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment. 

Verily  “  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any  good  ;  ” 
and  the  ill  wind  which  destroyed  Strasburg  has  at  least 
found  employment  for  thousands :  it  will  be  many  a  long 
day  before  masons,  carpenters,  tilers,  glaziers,  house  deco¬ 
rators,  and  painters  will  lack  employment  there.  Without 
seeing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  the  havoc  caused 
by  a  bombardment,  — houses  so  completely  smashed  that  the 
rubbish  brought  out  from  the  ruins  is  absolute  powder:  and 
yet  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins  stands  the  splendid  cathe¬ 
dral,  apparently  untouched !  Surely  the  marksmen  of  the 
German  army  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  spare  this 
noble  structure;  perhaps  its  very  prominence  was  its  salva¬ 
tion  :  yet  it  seems  a  marvellous  skill,  which  could  so  direct 
bombs  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  should  fall  and  utterly 
destroy  houses  within  a  few  feet  of  such  a  building,  and  leave 
it  unscathed ;  for  unscathed  it  may  be  called,  although  one 
or  two  stray  balls  slightly  grazed  it,  and  one  fell  through 
the  roof,  smashing  the  organ  and  doing  some  minor  damage. 
But  the  great  clock  went  on  marking  the  days  of  the  siege 
as  calmly  as  formerly  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
noting  them  only  as  so  many  in  the  year,  and  tne  year  a 
unit  only  in  the  century ;  and  the  i^stles  walked  their 
daily  round,  and  the  cock  crew,  and  Peter  wept,  but  shed 
no  more  tears  for  the  death  and  misery  existing  in  the  city, 
than  he  has  done  every  day  since  he  was  first  pla<;cd  there 
to  record  his  sin  and  his  repentance  forever ;  and  the  Sa¬ 
viour  looked  benignly  upon  him,  yet  put  not  forth  his  hand 
to  stay  the  fury  of  the  combatants. 

And  those  splendid  stained-glass  windows  stood  the 
shot-k  nobly :  how  they  must  have  shivered  and  shaken  in 
their  frames,  as  the  b.alls  fell  hotly  around  I  yet,  wonderful  to 
relate,  there  is  not  one  ruined.  All  are  ilightly  injured, 
some  more  than  others ;  in  one,  a  portion  of  the  stonework 


has  been  broken  away  at  the  top,  and  of  course  the  glass 
with  it.  Yet,  looking  round,  you  see  many  which  appe.ar  quite 
perfect,  although  in  one  of  those  apparently  uninjured  I 
counted  twenty  small  holes,  but  so  small  as  not  in  the  least 
to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  perfect  soundness ;  and  gla¬ 
ziers  were  busily  at  work  repairing  these  small  fractures,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  be  restored  to  their  pristine  splen¬ 
dor:  for  all  the  art  of  Munich  will  be  employed  to  reproduce 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  antique ;  and  the  che.at  will  be  un¬ 
known  to  all,  excepting  to  those  prving  antiquaries  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations  who  may  make  it  tLeir  business  to  rub  the 
gilt  off  the  gingerbread. 

It  seems  almost  a  miracle  which  preserved  these  fragile 
beauties  from  destruction.  Solid  stone  masonry  may  l)e 
supposed  capable  of  withstanding  the  concussion  of  a  bom¬ 
bardment,  provided  the  balls  are  civil,  and  do  not  intrude 
too  often ;  but  glass  !  —  why,  the  concussion  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  at  Stowmarket  shivered  windows  miles  distant;  and 
here  explosions  were  going  on  all  day  long  and  quite  close, 
houses  falling,  bombs  flying,  shells  btirsting  perpetually, 
within  a  stone’s  throw,  and  yet  they  survive.  They  were, 
doubtless,  carefully  boarded,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
sand  ;  but  even  with  this  protection  their  escape  is  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  his  Holiness  Pius  the  Infalli¬ 
ble  for  whose  sake  they  were  thus  spared.  Was  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  those  saints  whose  images  they  contain,  and  at 
their  intercession  ?  or  for  the  sake  of  that  pious  heretic, 
William  of  Prussia,  who  now  holds  them  as  a  portion  of 
the  holy  German  empire  ?  or  that  they  might  be  reserved 
to  be  handed  over  intact  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
when  he  can  get  them?  At  all  events,  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  spared,  all  travellers  and  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice  that 
so  it  IS.  Tlie  portion  of  the  cathedral  most  injured  by  the 
siege  seems  to  be  the  custodian,  who  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  now  limps  over  the  cathedral,  pointing  out  the  spots 
where  shells  or  splinters  of  shells  fell,  and  cursing  in  his 
heart  those  Germans  whom  he  should  rather  bless,  as  by 
their  means  his  g.iins  during  the  past  year  must  have  won¬ 
derfully  increased,  through  the  multitude  of  tourists  who 
have  hastened  to  gaze  upon  the  damage  done  and  not 
done,  and  to  listen  to  his  tales ;  whereas  a  few  well-directed 
balls  from  those  terrible  German  batteries,  and  all  the 
hope  of  his  gain  would  have  been  gone ;  the  cathedral  would 
have  been  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  curious  mechanism  of 
the  clock  he  shows  with  so  much  pride  would  have  perished 
forever.  Truly,  these  German  Goths  have  great  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  know  well  what  to  spoil  and  what  to  spare.  Let 
us  trust  that  they  will  be  equally  discriminating  in  know¬ 
ing  when  to  take  and  when  to  leave  off  taking ! 

In  the  cathedral  we  were  witnesses  of  a  very  interesting 
ceremony.  As  we  entered  we  observed  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  in  uniform,  but  rather  uncouth  in  appearance, 
marshalled  up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  by  some  fine-looking 
officers ;  and  we  observed  that  a  special  altar  had  been 
erected,  and  at  it  stood  a  priest,  evidently  a  military  chap¬ 
lain,  his  acolytes  being  soldiers  in  uniform.  At  first  we 
supposed  there  was  to  1m*  a  mass  for  the  dead  of  a  regiment 
decimated  during  the  w.ar ;  for  the  organ-loft  was  also 
filled  with  soldiers,  who  sang  the  mass,  the  dilapidated 
organ  pealing  forth  its  notes  from  behind  a  white  cloth, 
placed  as  a  decent  veil  to  hide  its  infirmities :  but  we  soon 
found  we  were  mistaken ;  for,  the  mass  conclutled,  the  priest 
turned  to  the  soldiers,  and  commenced  a  discourse  upon  the 
duties  of  military  life,  the  necessitv  of  oliedience,  and  of 
being  ready  to  die  for  Kaiser  antf  for  Fatherland  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  with  the  face  to  the  foe ;  and  prom¬ 
ising  that  Christ,  who  himself  suffered  and  died  in  the  path 
of  duty,  would  receive  them  so  dying,  and  give  them  the 
rewanl  of  faithful  servants.  The  discourse  was  eloquent, 
almost  impassioned  in  parts,  hut  was  listened  to  somewhat 
stolidly  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  although  I  saw 
many  old  women  who  had  gathered  round  for  curiosity 
wiping  their  eyes  with  their  aprons,  whilst  others  shook 
their  heads  gravely  and  disparagingly.  During  this  dis¬ 
course  we  had  observed  a  sort  of  pantomime  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  present,  who  seemed  to  be  making  signs 
to  each  other  with  their  fingers,  raising  first  two  fingers. 
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and  then  three,  and  then  two.  several  times.  At  last  the 
two  fincrers  prevailed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
we  saw  the  meaning  of  this  dumb  show ;  for  each  soldier 
present  had  to  hold  up  his  thumb  and  two  fingers  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  position,  and  repeat  after  the  officer  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  AVilliam  of  Prussia,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Stranje,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  see  these  young  recruits, 
conscripts  probably  from  the  conquered  provinces,  torn  — 
perhaps  unwillingly  —  from  their  homes,  taking  oath  in 
their  old  Catholic  cathcilral,  with  all  the  solemn  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  their  religion,  to  serve  unto  death  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  the  conqueror  of  their  former  master,  and 
the  destroyer  of  the  city  wherein  they  stood.  Yet  they 
seemed  apparently  indifferent,  and  took  the  oath  without 
reluctance ;  although  some,  either  from  awkwardness  or  of 
maHre  prenenxe,  did  not  hold  up  their  hand  properly  until 
made  to  do  so  by  the  officer  who  administered  the  oath. 
Awkward,  stolid-looking  fellows  they  were  certainly,  and 
some  of  them  very  young :  but  a  year’s  drill  under  their 
new  masters  will  give  them  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
they  will  wear  the  spiked  helmet,  and  carry  the  needle- 
gun  gallantly,  and  perhaps  do  much  towards  reconciling 
the  districts  from  which  they  come  to  the  nile  of  him  who 
is  certainly  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  and  justly  so,  being 
himself  every  inch  a  soldier.  A  strange  example  of  the 
perversitv  of  human  nature  is  the  suddenly-conceived  aver¬ 
sion  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Alsace  to  the  rule  of 
their  German  conquerors.  I  suppose  in  no  case  can  it  be 
pleasant  to  l)e  conquered,  either  by  friend  or  by  foe ;  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  vanquished  will  ever  be  bitter  for  a  time :  but  it 
seems  sheer  perversity  when  this  bitterness  causes  people  to 
change  the  language  which  they  have  spoken  from  childhood 
for  an  unfamiliar  tongue;  yet  this  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Strasburg.  When  I  was  there  five  years  ago,  the  majority  of 
the  people  spoke  German,  and,  moreover,  looked  upon  you 
with  a  sort,  of  pitying  contempt  if  you  ventured  to  address 
them  in  French ;  but,  strange  to  say,  German  guns  have 
had  the  effect  of  converting  a  German-speaking  people  into 
ardent  Frenchmen,  so  that  now  French  is  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  German  that  of  the  officials ;  which  is 
rather  puzzling  to  strangers,  being  the  exact  reverse  of 
former  experience.  Undoubtedly,  at  present,  the  Stras- 
hurghers  are  so  sore  at  having  been  conqtiercd,  that  they 
disdain  law  and  order  and  prosperity,  and  eagerly  desire 
to  return  to  the  dominion  of  France,  under  whatever  gov¬ 
ernment  that  unhappy  country  may  groan,  whether  Thiers, 
Gambetta.  Napoleon,  or  Henri  Cinq  be  ruler  for  the  nonce ; 
but  ere  that  can  be,  the  right  hand  of  Bismarck  must  have 
lost  its  cunning,  and  the  grand  old  German  emperor  must 
lie  sleeping  with  B  irbarossa,  watching  with  him  even  from 
his  grave  over  the  destinies  of  Fatherland. 

War  m.ay  indeed  arise  again,  and  probably  will  do  so: 
but  I  am  plea.seil  to  find  that  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
Frenchmen  allow  that  ten  years  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  ready  to  meet  the  foe ;  and  that  time  will,  I  trust,  do 
much  towards  healing  old  sores.  There  is  great  naivete  in 
the  way  in  which  the  French  speak  of  the  war  to  come. 

“  IIa<l  they  been  content  with  money,”  said  a  young 
Frenchman  to  me,  “we  might  have  borne  it;  but  to  take 
provinces,  what  infamy  1  ” 

“  But,”  I  suggested,  “  would  you  not  have  taken  the 
Rliine  provinces  had  you  been  victorious?  ” 

“  M’lis  oui,  certainement ;  ct  autant  plus  que  possible 
mais  !  ”  With  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which 
meant  decifledly  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  certainly 
no'  sauce  for  the  gander,  in  their  estimation. 

Nevertheles.s,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  will 
require  to  become  strong  and  united,  like  the  many-headed, 
many-handed  giants  of  our  childhood,  before  they  can 
again  dare  to  cope  with  united  Germany,  with  even  the 
faintest  chance  of  winning  back,  in  fair  figbt,  the  con- 
quere<l  provinces ;  for  they  arc  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  catch 
Bismarck  asleep. 

A  grand  nation,  certainlv,  is  the  German’;  hrave  in  war 
and  mo<1est  in  success.  6n  the  anniversary  of  Sedan,  I 
was  in  the  romantically-situated  village  of  Partenkirchen, 
in  the  Bavarian  Highlands.  No  ringing  of  bells  or  firing 
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of  cannon  distinguished  the  day ;  flags  flying  from  houses 
and  churches  alone  told  of  festivity.  As  we  sat  at  supper 
in  the  little  country  inn,  we  heard  a  few  “  hochs !  ”  from  an 
adjoining  room  in  which  the  peasantry  were  enjoying 
themselves,  whereupon  a  Bavarian  general  and  another 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  Government  left  the  room,  and 
probably  gave  the  sohliers  money,  for  the  “  hochs !  ”  in¬ 
creased.  On  their  return,  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked 
to  me,  half-apologetically,  but  with  a  certain  pardonable 
pride,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  Sedan ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  all  rose,  clinked  their  glasses,  and  dr.ink  a 
toast  to  the  memory  of  that  great  day;  and  this  was  all  the 
exultation  I  witnessed  at  such  unparalleled  success.  A 
little  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  great  German 
conqueror  at  B.aden-Baden,  as  he  sat  between  his  son,  the 
valiant  Prince  Imperial,  and  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Baden,  in  the  simple  Lutheran  church,  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
course  of  the  black-robed  preacher  with  deep  attention. 
But  for  the  ubiquitous  photographs,  what  stranger  could 
have  believed  that  in  the  two  fine-looking  private  gentle¬ 
men,  without  even  a  star  or  a  ribbon  to  denote  their  rank, 
he  yet  beheld  the  two  men  who  made  France  tremble. 
Truly,  the  best  gtiard  of  a  monarch  is  the  love  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  a  sentiment  fully  believed  in  by  the  Emperor  William 
and  many  other  German  princes,  and  which  enables  them 
to  go  about  among  their  people  like  private  citizens,  almost 
unattended,  and  frequently  unrecognized ;  thus,  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  write,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  arrived  first  at  the  church,  quite  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  emperor  drove  up,  in  a 
little  open  carriage,  with  only  one  attendant  (Count  Eulcn- 
berg,  I  believe),  and  was  received  at  the  church-door  bv 
one  gentleman  only.  There  was  no  curious  crowd  to  await 
his  arrival,  —  in  fact,  we  were  the  only  individuals  looking 
on,  —  the  congregation,  apparently,  gave  no  heed  to  the 
presence  of  these  august  personages.  I  saw  no  inattention 
to  the  service,  no  whisperings,  no  curious  glances  directed 
to  the  royal  pew ;  all  was  quiet,  orderly,  and  decorous ; 
the  alms-bag  was  handed  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  although  there  was  no  pushing  and  rushing,  as  in 
England,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  imperial  party,  yet  all  the 
congregation  formed  in  an  orderly  line  at  tfie  door,  and 
every  hat  was  raised  with  no  simulated  reverence  as  they 
passed. 

The  empress  always  attends  the  English  church ;  and 
there  one  gentleman  only  is  deputed  to  receive  her  at  the 
door,  and  conduct  her  to  her  seat. 

Tliis  absence  of  pomp  and  ceremony  must  be  a  great  boon 
to  royalty  in  Germany,  and,  moreover,  causes  the  people  to 
look  upon  their  sovereign  as  a  fellow-citizen,  as  well  as 
visible  head  of  the  State,  rather  than  as  a  dressed-up 
puppet,  only  to  be  admired  as  a  rare-show  upon  grand  oc¬ 
casions,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  that  affectionate  loyalty 
which  characterises  the  mass  of  the  German  people.  Scarce¬ 
ly  can  you  enter  an  inn,  or  even  a  private  house  in  Germany, 
without  finding  the  portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  heir  to 
the  throne  occupying  the  place  of  honor,  and  frequently 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  and,  since  the  war,  the 
emperor  hiis  been  almost  universally  added  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  group,  a  proof  that  princes  are  not  looked  upon  as 
tyrants,  at  any  rate. 

But  to  return  to  Strasburg.  The  Germans  have  a  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  the  maxim,  “  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,”  which,  however,  a  man  may  follow  all  his  life,  and 
never  receive  the  reward  promised,  of  health,  wealth,  and 
wisdom ;  and  the  Germans,  although  possessing  a  full  share 
of  the  last-named,  have  not  hitherto  been  famed  for  wealth, 
and  scarcely  for  health,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
of  baths,  waters,  and  cures  of  all  kinds,  in  vogue  amongst 
them ;  meanwhile,  the  practice  is  a  great  nuisance  to  wearj' 
travellers  arriving  late  at  their  destination,  who  find  the 
hotels  half  shut  and  the  waiters  all  too  sleepy  to  attend  to 
their  wants ;  whilst  at  daybreak,  or  before,  there  arises  such 
a  ringing  of  bells,  such  a  hammering  and  clattering,  th.it  it 
is  impossible  to  make  up  for  loss  of  sleep  overnight  by  an 
extra  snooze  in  the  morning. 
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Our  rest  at  Strasburg  was  broken  not  only  by  the  afore¬ 
named  noises,  but  by  loud  military  music  approaching 
rapidly.  Rushing  to  the  windows,  we  saw  passing  beneath 
us  si-T  or  seven  regimental  bands,  followed  by  a  small  body 
of  infantry,  the  whole  in  such  excellent  order,  so  trim 
and  bright  and  clean,  not  a  foot  out  of  step,  not  a  bayonet 
awry,  they  might  have  been  going  to  a  review  before  the 
emperor  and  VonMoltke,  instead  of  to  their  ordinary  daily 
drill  or  guard.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  display 
with  one  I  witnessed  in  the  same  city  five  years  before,  when 
I  stood  to  see  a  French  regiment  march  past.  The  pioneers 
in  front  were  magnificent  fellows,  with  their  great  bearskin 
shakos,  and  their  axes  over  their  shoulders ;  the  band,  too, 
was  good,  and  discoursed  excellent  music;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  men,  what  a  falling  olf  was  there  1  Some  were  mere 
lads,  and  all  were  untidy-looking;  many  slouched  dread¬ 
fully,  some  walked,  others  ran,  and  the  bayonets  were  all  at 
sixes  and  .sevens ;  yet  many  of  these  men  wore  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  our  own  Crimean  medal,  and  were 
doubtless  valiant  soldiers ;  but  given  two  opposing  forces, 
equal  in  valor,  victory  will  surely  incline  towards  the  most 
highly  disciplined;  as  was  proved  over  and  over  again 
during  the  late  war,  and  which  certainly  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten  in  Strasburg,  where  the  ruins  of  the  streets 
and  the  untouched  cathedral  testify  to  the  perfection  of  the 
German  artillery,  and  the  precision  to  be  attained  by 
practice  under  discipline. 

The  children  now  playing  among  the  ruins,  in  happy  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  misery  they  emlured  only  a  short  year 
ago,  will,  in  their  old  age,  when  memory  reverts  with  faith¬ 
ful  minuteness  to  the  scenes  of  childhood,  have  many  a  tale 
to  tell  to  their  grandchildren  of  that  dreadful  time  when 
they  were  shut  up  in  cellars  for  safety,  and  could  not  even 
run  across  the  street  because  of  tbe  fiery  hail  which  bat¬ 
tered  <lown  all  the  houses  of  the  city ;  when  they  were 
obliged  to  catch  the  rats  and  mice  for  food,  or  kill  the 
dainty-livcred  goose  unfatted,  or  the  pet  dog  or  cat,  or 
horse,  or  donkey,  to  s.atisfy  hunger,  and  saw  their  neighbors 
starving  or  dying  of  disease,  or  being  killed  by  the  rain  of 
shot  and  shell ;  of  the  many  miraculous  escapes  they  them¬ 
selves  had  from  death,  and  from  injury  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  falling  houses,  and,  worst  of  all,  from  death  by  hunger; 
of  the  delightful  calm  which  succeeded  the  booming  of  those 
terrible  guns;  of  the  childish  curiosity  which  led  them  to 
peep  from  windows,  or  round  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
at  those  dreadeil  enemies  who  had  wrought  all  this  destruc¬ 
tion,  feeling  for  them  mingled  hate,  fear,  and  admiration, 
and  finding  them  in  reality  not  half  so  wicked  as  they  ex¬ 
pected  ;  accepting  at  last  from  their  hands  the  offered  mor¬ 
sel  of  bread,  and  devouring  it  greedily,  half  ashamed  the 
while.  All  this  they  will  have  to  tell,  and  much  more;  but 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  the  only  tale  of  war  the  Stras- 
burghers  may  have  to  recount  to  coming  generations. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  apparent  incom- 
leteness  of  life,  —  twenty  or  twenty  thousand,  no  doubt; 
ut  for  our  present  purpose,  certainly  two.  The  first  says, 
all  is  vanity ;  the  second,  all  is  promise.  These  different 
views  are  rooted  in  differences  of  temperament  or  faculty. 
Where  lofty  idealism  and  strong  conscience  are  united  in 
the  same  person,  the  tendency  will  be  to  say  all  is  promise. 
Instances  in  point  are  Milton  and  Shelley.  Wliere  one  or 
the  other  is  deficient,  or  both,  and  yet  the  necessary  specu¬ 
lative  conditions  are  present,  the  mind  will  gravitate 
towards  the  decision  that  all  is  vanity.  Instances  in  point 
are  Byron  and  Quarles. 

I  have,  for  enils  familiar  enough  to  thoughtful  persons, 
selected  on  each  side  examples  in  which  there  are  wide 
differences  nfxirt  from  my  specific  purpose ;  but,  that  pur¬ 
pose  being  borne  in  mind,  the  necessary  explanation  may 
be  thus  stated.  Milton  and  Shelley  differ  in  much.  For 
instance,  in  Milton  there  is  veneration  or  regard  for  au¬ 


thority  as  such;  in  Shelley  there  is  no  revertmee  for 
authority  except  so  far  as  it  can  justify  itself.  But  in 
both,  tliere  is  the  most  intense  ideality  and  the  most 
exigent  conscientiousness.  There  would  in  both  be  a 
mighty  feeling  that  the  idealism  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  things,  under  a  necessity  of  making  goo<l  its  own  reason 
of  existence;  and  thus  what  was  beautiful  and  great  in 
life  would,  for  each,  look  into  his  soul  with  eyes  of  immor¬ 
tal  promise.  Tlie  form  of  the  promise  would,  of  course,  be 
varied  by  intellectual  conditions;  but  it  would  be  there. 
Now,  take  Quarles  and  BjTon.  Here,  again,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  conditions  would,  of  course,  be  operative'  in  the  total 
result ;  but  look  at  the  points  in  which  the  two  men  agree 
and  differ.  In  Byron  the  ideality  was  intense,  but  the 
conscientiousness  was  deficient.  In  Quarles  there  was 
much  more  conscientiousness,  but  only  a  gooil,  not  by  any 
means  an  intense,  hleality.  In  each  case  the  ideality 
would,  to  use  a  most  expressive  French  idiom,  hare  no 
proper  loyique ;  and  the  *•  last  word  ”  of  life,  so  to  speak, 
would  be,  all  is  vanity.  The  intellectual  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  what  they  were,  Byron  would,  for  example,  say 
that  love  was  a  “  cheat  ”  (I  have  in  my  mind  a  passage 
in  “  Cain,”  which  is  unouotable  here),  and  there  he  would 
end.  Quarles  would  also  say  that  love  was  a  cheat,  for 
his  sense  of  the  vitality  and  force  of  beautiful  things  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  urge  him  to  feel  otherwise ;  but 
then  his  conscientiousness,  stronger  than  Byron’s,  dt-niand- 
ing  a  logiqne  of  some  kind  for  the  history  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  “immortal  soul,”  he  would  turn  elsewhere 
for  what  the  beauty  of  life  seemed  to  deny  to  him. 

Now,  no  sceptical  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  so  large  and  important  a  variation  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  mainly  by  inevitable  differences  of  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  question  would  still  remain.  Which  of  the  two 
views,  estimated  in  the  minds  of  the  most  fully-endowed 
persons,  covers  the  greatest  number  of  facts?  or,  still 
better  and  more  accurately,  AVhich  of  them  does,  or  does 
not,  contain  some  element  that  is  irreconcilable  with  postu¬ 
lates  upon  which  all  minds  alike  do,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  directly  or  indirectly,  insist  ?  Thus,  it  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  an  immortality  of  promise  in  love  that  Bvron 
did  not  feel  it,  or  that  Quarles,  or  any  other  Puritan,  fancy¬ 
ing  that  something  must  be  immortal,  but  that  love  was  a 
poor  sort  of  thing,  felt  the  promise  in  another  shape. 
ITiese  divergencies  might  even  help  us  in  considering  the 
question,  “  in  the  abstract ;  ”  but  that  is  what  we  are  not 
now  about  to  do :  what  follows  will  be  simply  critical,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  suggestive. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time  is  “  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khddive,”  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke,  vicar  of  Wherstead,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen ;  but  with  the  general 
contents  of  this  very  felicitous  volume  of  travel,  we  are 
not  now  concerne<l.  A  single  point  of  deep  interest  will 
give  us  quite  work  enough.  After  having  traced  Oriental 
polygamy  to  its  inevitable  source  (I  should  myself  say  one 
of  its  sources,  and  should  find  plenty  to  criticise  in  this 
part  of  the  work)  in  the  very  early  decay  —  the  French 
yrord  Jletrissure  is  better  —  of  the  women,  he  passes  on  to 
what  he,  in  his  familiar,  chatty  way,  calls  Houriism,  the 
peculiar  institution  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  rewarding 
the  faithful  in  the  paradise  of  Mohammed.  He  does  not 
refer  to  the  story  of  Ibrahim  in  one  of  Montesepneu’s 
“  Lettres  Persanes,”  or  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of 
compensation ;  but  he  intnxluces  the  Christian  heaven  in 
the  following  remarks:  “In  the  Christian  heaven  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Of  this  every¬ 
body  approves :  at  all  events,  one  never  met  or  heard  of  a 
Christian  who  wished  it  otherwise.”  As  Mr.  Zincke  is 
committed  to  what  he  calls  the  “historical  method  of  in¬ 
terpreting  ”  the  sacred  books  of  Christians,  there  is  no 
certain  way  of  telling  how  he  would  deal  with  either  the 
authority  or  the  bearing  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
New  Testament;  but,  for  all  that  appears,  ne  assumes  its 
absolute  authority  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  state  or  imply  any 
opinion  of  my  own  whatever  as  to  its  authority  in  any 
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sense,  or  its  interpretation.  But  that  “one  never  meets 
or  hears  of  Christians  who  wish”  the  facts  “otherwise” 
than  the  ordinary  reception  of  the  passage  implies  is,  I 
think,  the  most  startling  statement  I  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  reading. 

Here,  indeed,  I  must  be  personal.  I  was  brought  up  “  in 
the  most  straightest  sect  of  our  religion ;  ”  have  always 
been  familiar  with  the  religious  literature  and  society  of 
that  sect ;  and  have,  at  this  moment,  ample  means, —  which 
I  have  used, —  of  interrogating  the  facts  as  to  the  opinions 
and  feeliuiis  of  the  majority  of  avowedly  Christian  people. 
The  first  thing,  then,  I  have  to  remark  is,  that  some  of  my 
very  earliest  and  most  powerful  recollec!  ions  are  of  discus¬ 
sions  between  my  parents  and  among  their  relations  and 
friends  upon  this  very  dictum  attributed  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barham  Zincke  has  some  idea 
of  the  place  the  “  sin  unto  death  ”  occujdes  in  the  “  thouuhts 
and  discussions  ”  of  Puritan  people.  He,  perhaps,  read  of 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  “  Wheelbarrow  ”  Wells,  pastor  of  an  im¬ 
mense  strict  Baptist  church  near  the  “  Elephant  and  Castle,” 
—  a  funeral  at  which  there  were  ninety  mourning  coaches. 
Now,  among  the  kind  of  people  who  sat  under  Wheelbar¬ 
row  AVells,  the  sin  unto  death  would  be  a  perpetual  topic 
of  anxious  criticism  and  investigation,  as  it  was  among 
those  Christians  among  whom  I  was  bom  and  nurtured. 
Next  to  that  topic  in  my  early  recollections,  that  of  the  fate 
of  the  marriage  relation  in  heaven  stands  prominent. 
Many  scores,  many  hundreds  of  times,  must  I  have  heard 
the  words.  In  heaven  they  “  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,”  talked  over,  wept  over,  prayed  over,  made  the 
subject  of  eager  “  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer.”  The 
cases  in  which  ministers  were  consulted  about  it,  chiefly 
by  wives,  as  was  natural,  were  far  too  numerous  for  me  to 
remember  in  detail ;  but  I  have  had  to  sit  out  and  to  read 
a  great  many  sermons,  in  which  every  conceivable  trick  of 
the  commentator  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  blunt¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  dreaded  words.  To  my  own  mother 
they  were  a  sore  trial.  I  remember  walking  long  miles 
with  her  one  June  day,  through  the  yellow  broom  and  wild- 
brier  roses  (that  heather  ground  is  now  a  mass  of  houses), 
to  consult  the  minister  about  those  very  wonls.  If  the  con¬ 
jugal  relation  was  extinguished  in  heaven,  the  parental  and 
filial  relations  would  be  extinguished  too ;  and  not  to  meet 
her  children  and  her  father  in  heaven,  as  her  children  and 
her  father,  was  more  than  my  mother  could  bear  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

So  far,  what  is  personal.  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  poets  and  others  upon  the  trouble  the  words  in 
(question  have  given,  let  us  juSt  notice  a  point  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  arises  at  starting.  Mr.  Zincke  might  say  (he 
does  not  say,  and  I  should  not  think  it  logical  if  he  did) 
that  the  passage,  for  his  purpose,  may  mean  that  no  fresh 
conjugal  relation  will  ever  be  entered  upon  in  the  life  to 
come.  But,  first,  the  words,  as  they  stand,  —  the  only  shape 
in  which  it  can  be  true  that  Christians  either  do  or  do  not 
complain  of  them,  —  relate  explicitly  to  the  recognition  or 
resumption  of  past  connections.  Everybody  knows  that  the 

Siucstion  said  to  have  been  thus  put  and  thus  answered  re¬ 
erred  to  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  married  seven 
brothers.  And,  8econ<lly,  the  human  heart,  the  Christian  hu¬ 
man  heart,  has  rebelled  against  the  words  considered  as 
making  fresh  ties  of  love  between  man  and  woman  impossi¬ 
ble  in  a  future  life.  Thousands  of  baffled  or  vaguely-yearn¬ 
ing  hearts  have  reached  forwartl  to  the  life  bevond  the  grave, 
to  grasp  in  thought  a  love  unrealize<i  here.  Mr.  Zincke  has 
heard  of  Mr.  George  MacDonald.  Now,  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  in  his  “  Guild  Court  ”  a  very  beautiful  passage,  in  which 
he  savs,  sf^aking  with  authority  as  a  seer  and  prophet, 
that  those  in  whom,  to  use  the  old  English  phraseology,  the 
life  of  humanity  has  not  been  perfected  or  completed,  shall 
have  that  life  completed  in  the  world  to  come.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  something  like  this :  “  for  God  will  take  care  that 
his  youths  and  maidens  shall  vet  become  men  and  women.” 
And  a  paragraph  in  Canon  Ningsley's  “  Yeast,”  applying 
to  Honoria  Lavington,  beloved  of  Paul  Tregarva  (her 
father’s  gamekeeper),  is  to  the  same  key-note.  How  much 
to  the  same  purpose  there  is  in  Swedenborg  I  do  not  know 
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(though  we  shall  come  to  him  directly) ;  but  if  Mr.  Zincke 
ever  preaches  to  an  ordinary  congregation  of  two  thousand 
people,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  are  in  it  at  least 
fifty  girls  who  look  forward  to  having  the  love  of  their  he¬ 
roes  when  they  get  to  heaven,  and  who,  if  the  dictum  in 
question  occurred  in  the  reading  for  the  day,  would  secretly 
resent  it,  and  feel  “  in  their  bones  ”  *  that  there  must  be 
some  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  But  here  is  the  passage  I 
was  about  to  quote  from  the  epilogue  of  “Yeast:”  “There 
she  lies,  —  and  will  lie  till  she  dies,  —  the  type  of  thousands 
more,  ‘  the  martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm,’  who  find 
no  mates  in  this  life  ....  and  vet  may  find  them  in  the 
life  to  come  ....  Poor  Paul  Tregarva  1  Little  he  fan¬ 
cies  how  her  days  run  W  1  ”  And  here  are  lines,  very  much 
to  the  point,  from  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Guinevere :  ”  — 

“  My  love  through  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
.So  farf  that  my  doom  is,  1  love  thee  still. 

Let  no  man  dream  hut  that  I  love  thee  still. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  Father  Christ, 

Hereafter,  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure. 

We  two  may  mwt  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband,  —  not  a  smaller  soul. 

Nor  r.ancclot,  nor  another.  Leave  me  that, 

I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.” 

Now,  this  last  quotation  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  nues- 
tion  of  the  formation  of  new  nuptial  ties  in  the  life  to 
come,  —  the  question  between  what  is  called  “  the  flesh  ” 
and  what  is  called  “  the  spirit  ”  we  shall  come  to  in 
few  sentences,  —  for  on  Artnur’s  side  there  was  in  this 
world  no  true  possession,  as,  indeed,  his  own  words 
imply :  the  marriage  was  still  inchoate ;  and,  besides, 
not  all  the  art  of  the  poet  has  satisfied  the  reader  that 
Guinevere,  even  at  the  last,  loved  Arthur.  We  all  know, 
in  our  own  experience  of  passion,  what  are  these  sudden 
spasms  of  revulsion ;  and  we  feel  that  the  love  born  of 
remorse  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  But  we  will  take  one 
more  quotation  or  two,  to  suggest  how  very  general  has 
been  the  rebellion  of  the  human  heart.  Christianize  it  as 
you  please,  against  the  doctrine  referred  to.  The  full  per¬ 
tinence  of  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore’s 
“  Faithful  Forever”  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  poem  on  the 
part  of  the  reader;  but  enough  for  my  purpose  is  ma<le 
clear  in  the  line  italicized :  — 

“  And  now  I’ll  tell  you  how  he  talked, 

While  in  the  wood  we  sat  or  walked. 

He  told  me  that  ‘  The  Sadducees 
Inquired  not  of  true  marriages. 

When  they  provoked  that  dark  rejoly 
Which  now  costs  love  so  many  a  sigh. 

In  vain  would  Christ  have  taught  such  clods 
That  Caesar’s  things  are  also  God’s  ! ' 

I  can’t  quite  think  that  happy  thought, 

It  seems  so  novel,  docs  it  not  ?  ” 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Milton.  In  the  “  Treatises  on 
Divorce,”  I  can  remember  nothing  upon  the  subject,  though 
it  was  one  which  was  likely  to  occur  to  his  mind  in  writing 
them  ;  but  we  have  superabundant  proof  that  he  believed 
strictly  conjugal  happiness  possible  —  and  probable  — 
in  the  life  to  come.  His  sonnet  “  On  his  Deceased  M  ife  ” 
does  not  go  far ;  but,  coupled  with  other  matters,  it  goes 
quite  far  enough.  The  reader  knows  that  she  came  to 
him  in  a  dream,  pale  and  beautiful,  like  Alcestis, — 

“  And  such  as  vet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint.” 

But  we  are  not  left  without  express  information  as  to 
what  ideas  Milton  had  formed  to  himself  of  super-mundane, 
or  infra-mundane  loves.  We  know  that  when  Satan 
sees  Adam  and  Eve  “  imparadised  in  one  another’s  arms, 

•There  lean  old  negreM  In  one  of  Mr*.  Stowe’*  tale*  {“’The  Mlnlrte^* 
Woolna”  ?)  who  »ay»  she  alway*  know*  a  thing  i*  *ure  to  hapi)enlf  tlie 
feel*  It  In  her  bone*. 
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he  turns  aside  with  “jealous  leer  malign.”  We  know  that 
a  prominent  place  among  the  torments  of  the  rebel  angels 
is  assigned  to  one  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
love  which  is  represented  as  part  of  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  And  again,  one  of  the  topics  used  by  Adam, 
when  he  is  endeavoring  to  dissuade  Eve  from  her  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  garden,  is  the  Fiend’s  (probable)  envy  of  their 
happiness.  The  most  important  matter  is,  however,  to 
come.  In  the  dialogue  with  Raphael,  after  Eve  has  with¬ 
drawn,  Adam  asks  “  the  angel  guest  familiar  ”  the  follow- 
ing  question :  — 

“  Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits  ?  And  how  their  love 
Express  they  ?  by  looks  only,  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  1  ” 

Now,  what  is  the  angel’s  answer  ?  In  spite  of  the  neces¬ 
sity,  under  which  criticism  places  us  all,  of  using  words  which 
discriminate  between  body  and  soul,  two  things  are  certain. 
First,  that  in  our  best  moments  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  distinction.  Secondly,  that  no  higher  imagination, 
whether  of  poet  or  painter,  ever  entertained  the  distinction 
except  as  one  to  be  “  resolved,”  like  a  discord,  in  passing 
from  one  passage  in  music  to  another.  Thirdly,  that  in 
music,  the  most  spiritual  and  least  articulate  of  the  arts, 
the  distinction  disappears  altogether  from  sight  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  indeed,  it  can  have  no  place  in  the  atmosphere 
of  pure  art.*  Apart  from  all  this,  however,  we  always 
find  the  poet  goes  about,  so  to  speak,  to  translate  the  love 
in  which  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity  have  place 
into  terms  or  symbols  in  which  those  conditions  are  repre¬ 
sented  over  again  perfectly,  fact  for  fact,  symbol  for 
symbol.  Take  an  example  from  “  Faithful  Forever” — a 
passage  adjoining  the  one  just  quoted  from  that  poem  :  — 

“  All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this : 

Howe’er  the  mode,  1  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  which  1  have  known. 

Not  on  the  changeful  earth  alone 
Shall  loyalty  remain  unmoved 
T’wards  everything  I  ever  loved. 

So  Heaven’s  voice  calls,  like  Rachel’s  voice 

To  Jacob  in  the  field,  Rejoice  I 

Serve  on  some  seven  more  sordid  years, 

Too  short  tor  weariness  or  tears  ; 

Serve  on  ;  then,  O  beloved,  well-tried, 

Take  me  for  ever  for  thy  bride  1  ” 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Milton  has  dealt  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  translation.  In  the  answer  he  puts  into  the  angel’s 
lips,  he  “  goes  straight  at  it ;  ”  and  we  discern  the  very 
process,  in  detail,  of  the  superposition  of  terms :  — 

“  To  whom  the  angel,  xcith  a  unite  that  glowed 
Velettial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

*  That  it  appears  in  works  of  art  is  quite  another  matter.  Art  is  one 
thlna,  works  of  artare  another.  To  explain  very  briefly :  As  art  is  con¬ 
cerned  alone  with  beauty,  arithmetic  is  concerned  alone  with  number. 
Now,  arithmetic  is  used  in  various  sums,  —  in  weighing  sugar  and  iron, 
and  counting  nuts,  appies,  and  shillings.  But  pure  aiTthmetic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  matters.  And  thus,  a  wort  of  art  may  be 
moral  or  immoral,  —  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul;  but  art,  pure  and 
simple,  knows  none  of  these  things.  The  word  art  is  constantly  used 
to  sund  fur  some  Imaginary  total  of  all  works  of  art;  and  then  it  is  said, 
and  quite  truly,  that  art  must  be  either  moral  or  Immoral.  But  the 
confusion  which  is  constantly  made,  even  by  most  able  and  thoughtful 
writers,  between  art  in  this  sense  and  art  in  the  abstract  (r/.  d,,  physics, 
or  geometry).  Is  a  startling,  and  has  always  been  to  me  a  most  Irritat¬ 
ing.  example  of  the  slowness  of  most  minds  to  catch  purely  abstract 
meanings.  I  do  hope  that  some  of  the  earnest  writers  anti  thinkers 
who  have  spent  “  labor  and  strengtii  ’’  In  tills  matter  will  look  steadily 
St  the  following  propositions ;  A  work  of  art  Is  like  every  thing  liuman, 
a  complex  product,  and  is  liable  to  be  Judged  as  mural  or  Immurul; 
but  art  is  the  same,  whether  the  work  be  wicked  or  good,  Just  as 
arithmetic  has  the  same  method  fur  counting  stolen  shillings  as  she  has 
fur  counting  earned  ones.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  eriticism.  Kvery 
critical  writing  la,  of  necessity,  a  mixed  product,  in  which  much  besides 
true  criticism  will  be  found;  but  this  proves  nothing  against  a  science 
of  criticism.  If  It  did.  It  would  prove  too  much,  and  we  should  have, 
occcssanly,  to  give  up  all  Jud^ents  upon  literary  work;  admitting  at 
once  that  the  “  Wealth  of  biatloun”  may,  perhaps,  be  a  poem,  and 
“  I.ycldas”  an  essay.  See, passim,  for  Its  suggestiveness  ns  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  criticism,  even  of  |ialiiiinga,  can  be  made  absolute,  the 
Valuable  paper ou  ''Turner  and  M already,”  In  J/a.Miiiuii’s  J/upuxine 
for  .ipril. 


Answered,  '  Let  it  anfllce  thee  that  thou  knowest 
Us  happy  ;  and  without  love  no  happineaa. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoyest 

iAnd  pure  thou  wert  created),  we  enjoy 
n  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none. 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ; 

Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace. 

Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring ;  nor  restrained  conveyance  need. 

As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  aoul.’  ” 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this ;  not  even  what 
we  have  in  Swedenborg,  to  whom  we  will  turn  next.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my  second  volume  of  Mr.  White’s 
valuable  book;  but  the  following,  from  the  index,  will 
prove  that  Swedenborg,  like  many  other  “  Christians  ” 
(Dr.  Zincke  notwithstanding),  has  grappled  with  the 
“  dark  reply,  that  now  costs  love  so  many  a  sigh :  ”  “  Mar¬ 
riages  in  Heaven,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  vol.  ii.  p.  354  ;  explanation 
of  the  Lord’s  saying,  There  are  none  in  the  resurrection, 
357  ;  No  children  born  in  angelic  wedlock,  360  ;  Few  unions 
contracted  on  earth  perpetuated  in  heaven,  360.”  And  in 
part  of  what  Swedenborg  has  to  say  of  the  angels,  and  love 


that,  after  certain  deductions  for  partial  insanity,  the  most 
child-like  openness  of  speech,  and  the  manners  of  his  cen¬ 
tury,  Swedenborg’s  writings  about  love,  marriage,  and 
children  are  of  almost  inconceivable  beauty  and  tender¬ 
ness.  The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  irom  Swedenborg’s 
writings  on  the  subject  of  love  in  heaven.  In  reading 
them,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the  Swedenborgian 
theosophy,  “  angels  are  no  more  than  glorified  men  and 
women.”  The  italics  are  Mr.  White’s  :  — 

“  The  loves  of  heaven  are  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to 
the  neighbor,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  those  loves  to  com¬ 
municate  delight.  Love  to  the  Lord  is  communicative, 
because  the  Lord’s  love  is  the  love  of  communicating  all  that 
he  has  to  his  creatures;  and  the  same  love  is  in  each  of 
those  who  love  him,  because  the  Lord  is  in  them.  Love  to 
the  neighbor  is  of  a  similar  quality.  The  whole  business 
of  those  loves  is  to  diffuse  joy.  .  .  . 

“  The  celestial  angels,  above  all  the  rest,  love  to  be  led 
by  the  Lord,  as  little  children  by  their  father.  They  are 
nearest  to  the  Lord,  and  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord. 
They  appear  simple  outwarvllv,  and  before  the  angels  of  the 
inferior  heavens,  as  little  children,  and  naked.  They  also 
appear  like  those  who  are  not  very  wise,  although  they  are 
the  wisest  of  the  heavens . 

“  From  all  my  experience,  which  has  now  continued  for 
many  years,  I  can  declare  and  solemnly  affirm,  that 
the  angelic  form  is  in  every  respect  human :  that  angels 
have  faces,  eyes,  cars,  breasts,  arms,  hands,  and  feet ;  that 
they  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  each  other;  and,  in 
a  word,  lack  no  external  attribute  of  man,  except  the 
material  body. 

“  I  have  seen  angels  in  their  own  light,  which  exceeds, 
by  many  degrees,  the  noonday  light  of  earth ;  and  in 
that  light  I  have  observed  all  parts  of  their  faces  more 
distinctly  and  clearly  than  ever  I  did  the  faces  of  men 
on  earth.  It  has  also  been  granted  me  to  see  an  angel  of 
the  inmost  heaven.  His  countenance  was  brighter  and 
more  resplendent  than  the  faces  of  the  angels  of  the 
outer  heavens.  I  examined  him  closely,  and  found  him 
a  man  in  all  perfection . 

“  A  man  is  equally  a  man  after  death,  and  a  man  so 
perfectly,  that  he  knows  no  other  than  that  he  is  still 
on  earth.  He  sees,  hears,  and  speaks  as  on  earth ;  he 
walks,  runs,  and  sits  as  on  earth;  he  eats  and  drinks 
as  on  earth ;  he  sleeps  and  wakes  as  on  earth ;  he 
enjoys  all  delights  just  as  on  earth :  in  short,  be  is  a 
man  in  general  and  every  particular  as  on  earth ;  whence  it 
is  plain  that  death  is  a  continuation  of  life,  and  a  mere 
transit  to  another  plane  of  being. 

“Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  the  life  of  earth 
and  of  heaven  is  great;  for  the  senses  of  the  angels 
are  far  more  exquisite  than  those  of  men.  All  that 
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we  have  and  enjoy,  the  ansels  have  and  enjoy,  but  in 
a  delicacy  and  perfection  far  beyond  our  gross  and  sluggish 
percei)tions . 

“  The  angels  are  forms  of  love,  and  their  beauty  is 
ineffable:  love  beams  from  their  countenances,  inyiircs 
their  sjK'ech,  and  vivifies  their  every  action.  .  •  .  From 
every  sj)irit  (and  indeed  from  every  man)  there  emanates 
a  sphere,  an  air,  an  aura,  impregnated  with  his  life, 
and  by  which  his  quality  is  made  sensible.  This  aroma, 
this  atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  is  so  full  of 
love,  that  it  aii'ccts  the  inmost  life  of  all  who  draw  near 
them.  .  .  . 

“  Death,  leaving  human  nature  unaffected,  leaves  sex 
unaflccted.  Angels  are  men  and  women,  with  ail  the 
passions  of  men  and  women ;  and  consequently  marriage  is 
the  rule  of'  heaven.  Marriage  in  the  heavens  is  the  con¬ 
junction  of  two  into  one  mind.  .  .  . 

“  They  who  have  lived  in  the  chaste  love  of  marriage  are 
above  all  others  in  the  order  and  form  of  heaven  after 
death.  Their  beauty  is  surpassing,  and  the  vigor  of  their 
youth  endures  forever.  Ine  delights  of  their  love  are 
unsiteakable,  and  they  increase  to  eternity;  for  all  the 
delights  and  joys  of  heaven  are  collected  into  wedded  love. 
No  language  can  describe  the  delights  of  those  angels.” 

To  these  passages  it  m.ny  be  added,  in  brief,  that, 
according  to  Sweilenborg,  love  always  begins  from  the 
woman,  though  the  does  not  know  it. 

As  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  go,  —  and  that,  of  course, 
extends  only  to  verbal  subtleties  and  hints  of  inconceivable 
possibilities  in  the  future,  —  Swedenborg  has  here  gone 
towards  softening  down  the  diflficulties  of  the  problem 
of  special  conjugal  attachments  with  universal  and  inexclu- 
sive  love,  lie  has  maile  every  conjugal  pair  “  one  angel ;  ” 
and  if  we  only  supitote,  in  addition,  that  every  soul  beloved 
on  earth  by  more  than  one  other  soul  is,  in  some  divine 
manner,  multiplied  in  the  life  to  come,  as  many  times  as 
tliere  are  lovers  lor  that  soul,  the  paradise  of  Swedenborg 
is  complete.  Even  as  it  is,  his  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  not  open  to  the  taunt  of  Voltaire,  conveyed 
through  one  of  “  Lcs  Trois  Adorateurs  ”  in  “  Les  Dialogues 
Philosophupies.”  lie  compliments  Mohammed  on  having 
escaped  what  he  calls  an  absurd  impertinence ;  ”  and 
Swedenborg  has  etfually  escaped  it. 

As  to  my  own  |H:rsonal  opinion  about  the  dictum  (attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Founder  ot  Christianity)  from  which  all  this 
takes  its  departure,  I  shall  say  nothing,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  and  1  wisn  to  have  that  cle.arly  understooil.  But  in 
reading  any  rclerence  whatever,  in  i^mitic  writings,  to  the 
subject  oi  attachment  between  men  and  women,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  Westerns,  especially  of  the 
Teutonic  race  as  distinct  {pace  Mr.  Huxley)  from  the  Latin 
and  Celtic  races,  call  love,  is  a  conception  nowhere  present 
in  those  writings.  We  find  in  the  Bible  desire  in  various 
qualities  ami  uegrees  of  violence,  admiration,  the  mascu¬ 
line  instinct  of  jwssession,  domestic  attachment;  and  all 
this,  or  all  these,  cpialified  by  the  uyumi  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  ami  in  the  writings  of  Paul  by  his  own  peculi.ar 
culture.  But  nowhere  ilo  we  find  anv  thing  even  approach¬ 
ing  to  love  in  the  inoilern  sense,  or  that  estimate  of  woman 
as  especially  dixine,  which  has  been  not  uncommon  in  the 
West;  though  it  may  be  plausibly  affirmed,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Hebrew  iileal  (if  the  word  ideal  can  pntperly  be 
applietl  to  any  thing  Semitic)  has  overlaid  the  other,  even 
in  the  West.  Let  tiny  one  who  has  the  opportunity  turn 
to  Tieck’s  story  ol  the  Golden  Goblet,  or  the  episode  of 
Zieschen  in  Illr.  Mauric  e’s  youthful  novel  of  *•  Eustace 
Conway.”  He  will  there  find  an  ideal  of  love  Ixitween 
man  and  woman,  which,  so  far  from  taking  a  direct  path 
towards  |>ossessiou  on  cither  side,  seems  rather  to  shun  it 
than  otherwise.  Mr.  Maurice’s  Englishman  is  dumb- 
foundered  to  find,  that  while  the  young  German  adored 
Zieschen,  and  avows  that  his  whole  being  was  spiritually 
transformed  by  her,  he  dt'clares  positively  that  ne  never 
wanted  and  does  not  now  want  to  marry’  her.  What  Mr. 
Maurice  <loes  not  add  in  “  Eustace  Conway  ”  1  will  add,  to 
save  Gath  and  Askelun  the  trouble  of  saying  it  It  is  quite 


true,  then,  that  unless  either  Zieschen  the  shepherdess,  or 
her  love,  quits  Arcadia,  their  love  will  end  like  other  love : 
but  that  ending  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  heart ;  it  will  con¬ 
sist  in  being  taken  captive,  not  in  grasping  at  any  thing  on 
either  side.  It  is  the  very  “  moral  ”  of  Tieck’s  tale.  That 
the  act  of  conscious  grasping  breaks  the  sacred  spell  of  the 
love.  The  angels  of  God  are  ascending  and  de  cendin<» 
upon  the  lover :  he  loves,  and  his  whole  ufe  is  worship  and 
tenderness :  — 

“  All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strews  her  lights  below.” 

But  he  is  not  content.  He  goes  to  a  magician,  and  de¬ 
mands  to  be  shown  his  beloved  in  the  magic  goblet.  He 
is  solemnly  warned  to  maintain  absolute,  unseeking  reti¬ 
cence.  The  fair  image  rises  from  a  tender  mist;  the 
golden  hair,  the  white  brow,  the  lovely  eyes,  the  sweet  lips, 
the  delicate  column  of  the  neck,  the  divine  bosom, —  and 
the  lover  springs  forward  to  grasp  the  beautiful  phantasm. 
It  is  gone.  And  a  rose,  for  remembrance,  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  it.  He  is  permitted  to  take  the  rose,  which  is  a 
talisman  that  keeps  his  soul  pure  and  his  heart  warm ;  but 
he  lives  and  dies  lonely. 

Does  the  reader  say  that  I  have  wandered  ?  Not  so  far, 
not  so  far.  I  will  only  add  (to  recur  to  our  starting- 
point)  that  I  am  in  my  own  soul  sure,  not  that  all  is  vanity, 
but  tnat  all  is  promise,  and  that  those  portions  of  human 
experience  which  involve  the  greatest  happiness,  or  possi¬ 
bility  of  happiness,  contain  the  surest,  highest  promise 
of  a  repetition  of  the  joyful  theme.  “  Shall  he,  this  won¬ 
der,  dead,  become  mere  highway  dust  ?  ”  The  poem  of 
the  laureate’s  in  which  that  question  occurs  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  poor  and  conventional  one ;  but  that  question 
is  one  that,  xvrung  from  the  heart  hour  by  hour,  draws 
down  from  heaven  hour  by  hour  the  answer,  “  No,  he  shall 
not  die.” 

“  Hclas,  I’infini  a  disparu,  et  j’avais  tant  de  choses  k  lui 
dire.”  Patience,  then ;  and  we  shall  say  them  yet 


CHILDISHNESS. 

The  defect  we  would  indicate  by  childishness  is  a  weak 
place  in  an  ordinarily  strong  and  reasonable  mind,  not  a 
generally  low  level  of  character.  Some  men  are  all  child¬ 
ish  :  their  feebleness  and  puerility  are  themselves.  We 
are  surprised  when  they  are  any  thing  else.  They  may  be 
gifted  with  an  animation  and  vivacity  which  impart  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest  to  them,  but  they  never  take  a  manly  view  of 
things.  If  they  are  goml  and  amiable,  their  friends  treat 
their  innocence  as  angelic ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
such  characters  by  the  light  of  common  sense  without 
observing  a  deficiency.  Iney  never  master  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  surround  them.  Unless  we  give  them  credit 
for  a  species  of  inspiration,  their  judgment  is  not  valuable: 
their  warmest  admirers  do  not  think  of  them  as  men. 
Tliere  are  others  whom  nobody  thinks  angels ;  who  see 
everj-  thing  through  their  own  small  likes,  dislikes,  and 

[irejudiccs;  who  get  up  little  fervors,  little  exasper.itions, 
ittic  bustles  of  business,  which  perplex  those  who  are 
without  opportunities  of  close  examination,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  miss  the  true  explanation  of  them.  Because  they 
have  arrived  at  man’s  stature  and  estate,  people  don’t  dis¬ 
cern  that  they  have  never  really  emerged  from  childhowl. 
The  exterior  may  be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  mind  and 
intellectual  habits  never  get  beyond  ten.  AVe  see  a  child 
engaged  in  man’s  work.  There  is  a  smiling  prigsishaess, 
an  empty  earnestness,  an  unmeaning  activity,  under  their 
grown-up-ncss,  which  tells  this  tale.  They  are,  in  fact, 
upset  by  growth  :  it  would  have  suited  them  betu  r  to  stop 
a  dozen  years  before.  Because  they  cannot  occupy  so 
large  a  tenement,  there  is  a  collapse.  Master  Slender,  who 
courts  Anne  Page,  is  one  of  these  stationary,  unlovely 
children.  So  are  the  players  of  a  certain  class  of  practi¬ 
cal  jokes.  They  are  not  our  concern  now.  The  chihlish- 
ness  which  at  present  attracU  our  n:>tice  is  an  anomaly,  a 
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something  out  of  place,  the  weak  trait  in  an  impressive 
general  etfect.  Manliness,  in  fact,  is  a  (quality  that  rarely 
runs  through  a  charaeter ;  and  the  opposite  to  manliness  is 
childisliness.  The  people  to  whom  we  cannot  impute  this 
daw  are  solid,  rather  than  brilliant.  Brilliancy  loves  dis¬ 
play,  and  all  display  gives  in  this  direction.  Just  as  Bot¬ 
tom  is  childish  when  he  wants  to  undertake  every  part,  so 
men  of  conspicuous  talents  are  childish  who  will  not  let 
any  department  of  literature  or  business  alone.  We  feel 
it  to  be  so  by  a  diminution  of  our  respect  for  them.  The 
same  intellectual  versatility  of  action  which  we  admire  in 
childhood,  we  feel  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  manhood. 

In  using  the  word  childish,  we  do  not  take  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  or  the  ascetic’s  view  of  it.  We  do  not  say  that 
])eople  are  childish  for  liking  distinctions,  or  fine  clothes, 
or  jewels,  or  equipages,  or  applause  of  crowds,  or  games, 
or  risks  for  the  sake  of  risk.  'They  like  these  things  be¬ 
cause  they  are  men  and  women,  not  because  they  are 
children.  It  is  not  in  the  abstract  frivolity  of  a  pursuit, 
blit  in  the  way  of  pursuing  it,  that  the  thing  we  mean  re¬ 
veals  itself  as  a  partial  defect,  a  thing  to  cause  surprise. 
We  make  a  discovery  which  causes  a  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  or  turnishes  simple  matter  for  speculation,  according 
as  our  feelings  are  concerned.  AVe  see  that  mankind  is 
subji'ct  to  this  incompleteness.  The  intellectual  soil  is 
faulty  in  parts:  no  solid  superstructure  can  stand  on  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fi.\ed  immaturity :  like  iruit  in 
au  unfriendly  season,  it  will  nut  ripen. 

It  is,  ol'  course,  the  art  of  society  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  conceal  such  weaknesses.  The  man  of  the  world 
is  all  armed.  In  fact,  a  wrench  or  break  of  some  sort 
generally  emancipates  the  youth  from  his  childhood  ;  and 
wide  intercourse  in  a  new  field  effects  this  wrench.  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  partial,  as  well  as  of  entire 
childishness,  are  to  be  found  in  narrow  circles.  Many 
modes  of  liie  foster  childishness ;  they  leave  no  outlet  lor 
growth,  and  present  no  sufficient  novelty  in  exchange  for 
what  should  be  thrown  aside  and  “  put  away  :  ”  but  it  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  minister  to  the  awe  which  the 
man  of  the  world  inspires  to  suppose,  because  it  is  out  of 
sight,  that  it  is  not  there.  Catch  one  of  these  formidable 
beings  at  a  disadvantage,  look  behind  the  screen  of  an 
accomplished  manner  and  lofty  assumption,  and  we  are 
startled  by  some  flagrant  or  pitiable  trait,  characteristic  of 
the  raw  cliildish  time ;  some  timidity,  some  propensity, 
some  ignorance,  some  trick  or  habit,  which  lasts  undis¬ 
turbed,  uncorrected,  through  all  the  changes,  polishings, 
and  hardenings  of  Uic  outer  man.  It  is  well  it  should  be 
so;  else  men  of  figure,  pretension,  and  general  prestige 
would  stand  at  too  great  an  advantage  over  others,  ungilted 
by  nature  and  fortune,  —  ungilted  except  in  some  share  of 
mother-wit  which  helps  them  to  the  consolation  of  these 
discoveries. 

If  we  contemplate  childhood,  we  find  that  many  of  the 
qualities  that  most  charm  us  in  it  are  delightful  because 
they  are  ephemeral :  we  should  recoil  at  once  if  we  supposed 
they  were  to  last.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  excessive  activ¬ 
ity  of  infancy,  —  what  may  be  called  its  jiassion  for  business. 
It  is  never  still :  it  rushes  from  one  ocoujiation  to  another, 
finding  nothing  beyond  tire  scope  of  its  inclinations  and 
supposed  powers.  This  hurry,  this  running  after  work,  is 
delightful  in  a  child,  because  it  is  a  jiassing  stage  of  life. 
AVe  take  lor  granted,  that,  as  thought  develops,  tliis  tumult 
of  activity  will  steady  itself.  AA’hen  it  remains,  when  it 
lasts  on,  uncorrected,  in  the  man,  it  is  childishness,  whatever 
it  may  be  taken  for  by  himself  and  some  other  people. 
AA’hen  he  rejoices  in  the  multiplicity  of  irons  he  has  in  the 
fire,  we  may  safely  regard  him  as  h.aviug  never  laid  aside 
the  habits  of  his  infancy,  or  occupied  himself  as  he  ought  in 
the  manly  business  of  thinking,  which  should  modity  this 
trick  of  action.  Again,  in  children  we  are  quite  content  with 
mirth  without  wit.  No  children  are  witty ;  lor,  in  fact,  wit  is 
essentially  a  mature  production :  several  qualities  of  mind 
combine  to  produce  it  which  are  in  embryo  in  childhood. 
Yet  they  find  a  great  deal  to  laugh  about ;  and  we  laugh  with 
them,  without  effort,  in  glad  sympathy,  though  we  find 
them  very  constant  to  their  jokes,  and  one  lasts  them  a 


long  time.  But,  unfortunately,  this  sort  of  jocularity,  with  a 
good  many  men,  outlives  its  proper  date,  h  ar  be  it  Irom  us  to 
spoil  sport ;  but  how  many  jokes,  without  a  vestige  of  fun  in 
them,  are  instigated  by  tlie  ghost  of  old  infantine  vivacity  1 
The  joker  jokes  because  he  has  always  joked,  and  has  never 
put  away  the  method  of  childhood  Irom  him.  Perhaps  tliis 
is  as  common  a  form  of  childishness  as  any.  A  great  many 
men  are  manly,  sensible,  influential,  in  their  grave  discourse, 
who  flounder  into  a  lower  standing  when  they  pretend  to  be 
humorous ;  and  this  because  their  jokes  are  made  under  a 
different  understanding  altogether  Irom  the  jests  of  real  wit. 
All  worn-out  jokes  are  childish.  Children  can  laugh  at  the 
same  thing  many  times  over :  if  a  man  dues  tlie  same,  it  is 
for  the  reason,  that,  in  this  particular,  he  is  a  child  still.  So, 
to  utter  a  pleasantry,  not  because  it  is  new,  but  because  it  is 
old,  because  it  was  said  yesterday,  shows  a  man  to  be  at 
odds  with  his  contemporaries :  their  minds  have  grown, 
while  his  remains  stationary.  Many  more  persons  than  are 
at  all  aware  of  it  are  tempted  on  by  habit  to  a  tbrm  ol  jocu¬ 
larity  in  which  there  is  no  conscious  act  of  iuveutiun.  Nar¬ 
row  circles  and  family  circles  encourage  one  another  in  a 
phraseology  of  humor,  a  sort  of  skeleton  vivacity,  where  the 
spirit  of  lun  is  wholly  wanting.  Not  that  they  are  alive  to 
thisL  Habit,  is  as  potent  with  tlie  hearer  as  with  the  speaker. 
Nowbody  measmres  the  joke  by  the  standard  of  w  it.  “  So- 
and-so  is  all  himself  to-day,”  is  the  received  verdict  of 
approval;  “all  himself”  meaning  that  he  is  talking  in  the 
same  strain,  jocose  on  the  same  subject,  lively,  without  either 
a  new  theme  or  a  fresh  thought.  The  dillereuce  between  a 
man’s  joke  and  this  travesty  of  wit  is,  that  in  the  one  the 
mind  is  active,  in  tlie  other  it  reposes  on  a  habit  ol  juculai'ity. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  wish  to  be  witty  lulfils  its  own  end. 

Another  trick  of  infancy  is  a  love  ol  showing  its  novelties 
and  possessions.  AA’e  note  this  sort  of  olliciousness  in  many 
childen.  No  sooner  do  they  catch  sight  of  a  >  isitor,  a  uuw 
arrival  of  any  sort,  than  they  hasten  to  entertain  him  by 
the  production  of  their  latest  treasures,  —  any  thing  indeed. 
'The  first  thought  is,  “  AAfhat  have  I  to  show  ?  ”  and  all  sorts 
of  incongruities  follow  on  the  indulgence  of  this  impulse. 
AA’e  admire  and  discuss  with  a  good  grace  because  they  are 
children,  whose  lead  we  must  Ibllow  if  we  care  to  please 
them,  and  also  because  we  may  say  and  do  what  we  please. 
AA'e  are  not  always  critics.  But  where  the  habit  dues  not 
drop  off,  where  the  fancy  of  these  exbibiters  to  di.-play  their 
wares  for  our  entertainment  lasts  into  the  matnriiy  of  life, 
the  case  is  different.  A’ery  few  people  indeed  lia^e  an  om- 
uiverous  curiosity ;  and  it  happens  more  ullcn  than  not,  that 
what  our  friend  jKTsists  in  showing  hits  some  blot  in  our 
acquirements.  AVe  are  ignorant  where  he  is  knowing;  and 
it  requires  an  exceptional  passion  lor  knowledge  in  general 
to  tlirow  one’s  self  into  concnology,  or  genealogy,  or  heraldry, 
or  a  print,  or  an  old  coin,  or  a  copy  of  verses,  because  our 
friend  has  something  to  show  about  them.  The  visitor  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  led  on  to  talk,  and  has  his  topics  and  inter¬ 
ests  ready,  lie  finds  that  he  has  to  abandon  this  vantage 
ground,  and  to  force  his  unwilling  attention  ujiun  subjects 
alien  to  his  tastes.  There  are  men  with  whom  you  cannot 
be  in  a  room  three  minutes  without  their  rushing  ulf  in 
quest  of  some  book  or  other  object.  Conversation  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  their  company.  ’They  are  intent,  from  mere  habit, 
on  showing  sometliing,  which  means  violently  breaking  the 
thread  of  discourse :  and  it  is  an  irrepressible  inclination ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  humor  it,  avenging  our¬ 
selves  for  these  amiable  outrages  by  pronouncing  our  Iriciid 
a  child  still.  There  is  anutlier  exanqile  by  whicli  to  express 
our  meaning,  though  it  may  be  deemed  below  the  dignity  of 
print.  However,  our  subject  is  puerile :  so  why  shrink  Irom 
minute  instances,  esfiecialljr  as  it  is  a  sort  of  i  hildishness  of 
very  wide  prevalence  V  AV  e  all  know  it,  and  are  irritated  by 
it ;  and  yet,  ten  to  one,  we  do  it  ourselves,  w  heuever  we  are 
not  restrained  by  the  severer  exigencies  of  formal  go  .d 
manners.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that  on  the  domestic  hearth, 
where  we  m.ay  take  liberties,  we  are  still  children.  The  jmst 
probably  brings  newspapers  enough  each  morning  to  supply, 
by  subdivision,  every  one  of  the  party  present.  Eiicli  one 
seizes  his  portion,  and  throws  his  attention  into  the  compre¬ 
hensive  gl  nee  which  is  the  cream  of  newspajicr  reaan  g. 
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It  is  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  a  man  with 
the  day’s  paper  just  put  into  his  hands  does  not  want  to  be 
interrupted ;  yet  somebody  present  tcill  read  bits  out  of  his 
own,  to  the  disturbance  oi  the  rest.  They  need  not  be  im> 
portant  bits :  the  reader  knows  that  everybo<ly  will  come 
upon  them  in  time,  and  through  a  means  which  he  himself 
infinitely  prefers  to  this  method  of  dribbling  them  out  upon 
unwilling  ears ;  but  he  cannot  help  indulging  himself  with 
something  to  tell,  —  of  all  habits  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  child.  Every  child  desires,  above  all  things,  to  be  the 
first  to  tell.  To  possess  a  piece  of  news,  and  to  be  before 
others  in  the  telling  of  it,  is  the  especial  craving  of  infancy ; 
and  in  tliis  matter  how  many  are  infants  still  1  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  inclination  to  impart  news  is  childish.  No¬ 
body  who  is  worth  any  thing  as  a  companion  is  without  it ; 
but  this  remorseless  interruption,  this  deadness  to  our 
rights  over  time  and  place,  is  essentially  childishness,  in¬ 
nocent  in  the  child,  who  does  know  that  he  infringes  on  our 
privileges  by  any  thing  he  does  of  this  sort,  but  culpable  in 
tlie  man,  who  knows  perfectly  well,  if  he  would  reflect,  how 
sensitive  he  is  under  a  similar  annoyance,  and  who  ought  to 
be  alive  to  the  unwilling,  grudged  attention  with  which  his 
self-indulgence  is  repaid. 

The  habit  of  collecting  is  generally  begun  in  childhood. 
It  may  be  applied  to  most  useful  and  important  purposes 
in  afler  life ;  but  generally  some  of  the  old  turn  lingers  in  it, 
and  about  the  collector  himself.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to' follow  the  subject  into  fui  ther  detail.  Where  it  at  all  t.akes 
possession  of  the  thoughts,  every  reader  will  easily  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  own,  high  and  low,  public  an(l  private, 
illustrating  the  childish  things  which  the  grown  man.  in  so 
many  instances  has  not  put  away. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  is  being  raised  in  Paris  to  erect  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  Auber. 

A  “  COKE  famine  ”  has  set  in,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  is  exciting  no  small  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Carlyle  received  the  other  day,  from  the  German 
Empress,  the  formal  expression  of  the  thanks  of  the  Em- 
per<.>r,  for  the  “  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.” 

Prince  Bismarck  is,  it  seems,  in  such  bad  health  that 
he  intends  to  have  a  rest  of  several  months  directly  the 
state  of  public  business  will  permit. 

The  Paris  papers  mention  that  citizen  Courbet  had  the 
mo<iesty  to  go  into  die  country,  so  as  not  to  pass  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  fall  of  the  Vendome  in  Paris. 

The  lAindun  comic  papiers  do  not  fail  to  congratulate  the 
United  States  on  the  graceful  manner  in  which  we  eat  hum- 
ble-pie. 

The  Coftnopolilan  observes  that  “  George  N.  Sanders  is 
about  to  return  to  the  United  States,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
election.  George  is  not  much  on  the  stump,  but  great  in 
laying  pipes  and  pulling  wires.” 

It  is  said  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  people  waited 
patiently  outside  the  doors  of  the  theatre  at  Dresden  for  a 
space  of  eleven  hours,  to  hear  Madame  Lucca  sing  in 
“  Faust.” 

A  YOUNG  American  in  Paris  has  designed,  and  is  having 
prcpareil,  a  badge  for  the  new  order  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in 
the  form  ot  a  Greek  cross,  illuminated  with  as  many  d'a- 
monds  as  there  are  stars  in  the  national  flag,  and  has  iii  ihe 
centre  a  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley. 

The  umbrella  duel  fought  on  the  Boulevards  recently,  be¬ 
tween  the  gallant  M.  Ratisbonne  of  the  Debat*,  and  the 
equally  gallant  M.  Bogat  of  the  Pays,  has  just  ended  be- 
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fore  the  police  magistrate,  who  fined  the  former  twenty-five 
and  the  latter  two  nundred  francs. 

Chambers’s  Journal  for  June  the  1st  has  an  entertaining 
paper  on  Mr.  Fields’s  “  Yesterdays  with  Authors.”  The 
writer  closes  by  saying,  “While  .  we  are  reading  ‘  Yester¬ 
days  with  Authors,’  it  seems,  indeed,  that  they  are  with  us 
to^ay ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  who  has  reproduced 
them  for  our  pleasure.” 

The  English  government  has  a  neat  way  of  encouraging 
inventive  genius.  The  Court  Journal  says  that  a  clerk  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Chatham  Dockyard  has  been  suspended  tixim 
duty  for  twenty-one  days,  without  pay,  for  the  “  offence  ” 
of  communicating  some  valuable  suggestions  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  iron  ship-building  direct  to  the  Admiralty,  instead 
of  forwarding  them  through  the  head  of  his  department. 

Australia  is  not  more  fortunate  than  other  places 
with  regard  to  places  of  amusement.  The  Melljourne 
Theatre  Royal,  considered  the  first  theatre  in  the  country, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  which  broke  out  shortly 
after  a  performance  of  “  The  Streets  of  New  York.”  This 
is  the  third  Australian  theatre  which  has  been  burnt  in 
less  than  eighteen  months ;  the  buildings  previously  con¬ 
sumed  being  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Sydney,  and 
the  Melbourne  Haymarket. 

The  Athenaeum  says,  “  The  statement  that  Mile.  Tiot- 
jens  has  declined  forty-eight  hundred  pounds,  with  her  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  besides,  to  sing  two  pieces,  for  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  days,  at  the  monster  Jubilee  Festival,  which  will 
be  commenced  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  this  month,  is  not  a 
canard :  the  offer  was  made  by  telegram,  but  the  London 
engagements  of  the  German  prima  donna  prevented  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Four  hundred  pounds  per  day,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  per  song,  i  ■  indeed  terms  which  m.ay  be  stated  to  be 
the  maximum  ever  proposed  to  any  vocalist.” 

All  the  fragments  of  the  Vendome  column  h.ave  been 
recovered  except  a  small  portion  near  the  top  and  middle 
part  of  the  shaft.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that,  in 
spite  of  the  surveillance  of  the  Commune,  some  foreigners 
in  the  surrounding  hotels  (Americans,  it  is  said)  were  able 
to  secure,  at  a  high  price,  four  large  pieces  ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  has  now  become  known  that  a  Swiss,  staying  at 
the  Hotel  Chatham,  became  the  proprietor  of  a  fifth  piece, 
weighing  three  pounds,  six  ounces,  of  which  he  has  just 
made  a  present  to  an  old  friend  of  his. 

In  the  Romish  Cathedral  of  Seville,  the  service  on  Easter 
Eve  is  begun  without  sound  of  bell  or  note  of  music.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  stands  the  paschal  candle,  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  wax  nine  yards  in  height,  and  thick  in  pro))ortiun, 
weighing  eighty  arrobas,  or  about  two  thousand  pounds. 
This  candle  is  recast  and  newly  ornamented  every  year, 
being  broken  in  pieces  on  Whitsun  Eve,  and  a  part  ot  it  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal  font.  The  candle  is 
lighted  with  new  fire,  struck  by  a  priest  from  a  flint,  and 
burns  until  Ascension  Day.  It  is  lighted  and  trimmed  by 
a  surpliced  chorister,  who  climbs  to  the  top  by  means  of  a 
gilt  iron  rod,  furnished  with  steps  like  a  flagstaff. 

Our  English  cousin  is  actively  engaged  at  his  Wool¬ 
wich  arsenal  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  torpe¬ 
does,  both  aggressive  and  defensive,  the  production  of  these 
warlike  implements  apparently  taking  precedence  of  all 
other  kinds  of  work.  The  torpedo  upon  which  the  largest 
number  of  workmen  is  engaged  is  the  “  fish  torpeilo  :  ”  it  is 
made  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  is  about  five  feet 
long.  When  discharged  from  the  side  of  a  suitable  vessel, 
it  is  set  in  motion  by  a  small  atmospheric  engine,  which 

E;ives  to  the  tail  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  screw-propel- 
er,  and  passes  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots 
an  hour  to  the  side  of  a  hostile  ship,  which  it  strikes  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  instantly  exploding,  and  causing  the 
almost  certain  destruction  of  the  vessel.  These  torjiedoes 
can,  it  is  said,  be  used  with  effect  against  vessels  at  dis- 
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tances  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
point  at  which  they  are  discharged. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Gumming,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture 
at  Bristol,  in  mentioning,  approvingly,  that  Scotland  had 
opened  her  pulpits  to  Anglican  bishops  and  clergy,  expressed 
a  hoiMj  that  the  next  movement  would  give  him  a  chance  of 
preaching  in  Westminster  Abbepr.  He  was  ambitious  to 
occupy  that  place,  because  his  friend  Archbishop  Manning 
had  stated  that  it  was  certain  that  before  he  died  he  would 
say  high  mass  within  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  he  (the  doctor^  was  most  anxious  to  give  the  Archbishop 
a  good  introduction  by  telling  the  people  what  high 
mass  was. 

The  attempts  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  signals  with  mirrors  and  reflected  light 
appear  to  have  failed  only  because  there  was  no  spot  in 
the  city  high  enough  for  the  rays  of  light  not  to  lie  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  curve  of  the  earth’s  outline,  before  they  had 
reached  a  serviceable  distance.  The  recent  experiments 
at  Montpelier,  directed  by  M.  Leverrier,  seem  to  promise 
ultimate  success;  and  an  exceedingly  simple  apparatus  is 
suggested  for  enabling  two  bodies  of  troops  to  discover 
each  other’s  whereabouts,  and  so  establish  telegraphic 
communication. 

The  Spectator  has  discovered  that  Mark  Twain  is  a 
humorist.  “  ITie  United  States,”  says  the  critic,  “  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  lead  in  the  humorous  literature  of  the  day.  Bret 
Harte  and  Col.  John  Ilay  and  Artemus  Ward  are  not 
alone.  Their  humor,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  much  more  subtle 
character  than  that  of  Mark  Twain,  and  the  outcome 
rather  of  a  political  and  social  irony  than  of  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  simply ;  yet  Mark  Twain  ranks  high,  anil 
is  much  more  certain  to  lie  understood  and  appreciated  by 
a  general  public,  especially  in  countries  where  the  politics, 
manners,  customs,  and  tone  of  thought,  of  Americans  are, 
comparatively,  little  known.  The  secret  of  his  fun  lies  in 
the  assumed  childlike  credulity  with  which  he  accepts  the 
premises  offered,  and  the  real  ability  and  assumed  simpli¬ 
city  with  which  he  follows  them  up  to  their  logical  but 
utterly  absurd  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  writing  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
at  Boston,  he  says,  ‘  He  was  twins,  being  born  simultane¬ 
ously  in  two  different  houses  in  the  city  of  Boston.’  And 
in  the  same  way  he  ignores  the  inference  in  Franklin’s 
boast  that  he  began  life  with  only  half-a-crown,  and  takes 
it  simply  as  a  statement  of  fact.  ‘lie  was  always  proud  of 
telling  how  he  entered  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  but  two  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
four  rolls  of  bread  under  his  arm.  But  really  ...  it  was 
nothing.  Anybody  could  have  done  it.’  ” 

The  Greeks  appear  to  be  making  strong  efforts  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Jews  to  Christianity.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May, 
according  to  the  Levant  Herald,  a  party  of  drunken  Greeks 
seized  upon  a  poor  Polish  Jew,  in  an  obscure  part  of 
Galata,  smeared  his  beard  and  hair  with  tar,  and  set  fire  to 
them,  inflicting  cruel  and  probably  fatal  injuries  upon 
their  victim.  At  Smyrna,  there  has  been  a  display  of 
Christianity  on  an  unwonted  scale.  A  report  having  been 
circulated  that  a  Christian  child  had  been  killed  by  the 
Jews  as  a  sacrifice  at  their  passover,  a  fearful  onset  was 
made  on  these  unhappy  people.  In  vain  did  the  priests 
from  the  church-pulpits  proclaim  that  the  child  in  question 
had  simply  been  drowned  by  accident.  Every  Jew  met 
with  was  horribly  maltreated ;  and  after  some  hours  of  in¬ 
decision,  during  which  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  sober 
sense  might  prevail,  the  excited  Greek  mob,  with  all  the 
rascality  of  the  town  in  its  train,  made  for  the  Jewish 
quarter,  sacked  the  houses,  murdered  the  inmates,  and 
committed  other  acts  of  brutal  atrocity.  Many  Jews  at 
length  turned  on  their  assailants,  and  then  the  fury  of  the 
Greek  rabble  knew  no  bounds.  Neither  women  nor 
children  were  spared ;  and  these  scenes  of  violence  con¬ 
tinued  day  after  day,  until  the  Jewish  quarter  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  pandemonium  of  pillage,  rapine,  and  murder. 


At  length  the  governor  interfered.  Troops  were  called 
in,  and  Christianity  was  brought  under  some  sort  of  con¬ 
trol. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  signing  himself  “  A 
Wrangler  of  former  Days,”  points  out  a  curious  error  in 
the  calculations  by  which  Mr.  Jeula  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  have  been  estimating  the  significance  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea.  It  is  erroneous, 
he  observes,  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  collisions  will, 
with  equal  management,  increase  merely  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  vessels.  The  true  theory  is,  that  tne  number 
of  collisions  will  vary  as  the  combinations  of  the  number 
of  vessels  taken  two  together,  for  obviously  every  vessel  is 
liable  to  come  into  collision  with  every  other.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  on  a  certain  river  two  vessels 
only,  and  that  they  come  into  collision  once  a  year,  on  an 
average.  Suppose,  now,  that  two  new  vessels  are  in¬ 
troduced  ;  then  each  of  them  will  come  into  collision,  not 
only  with  the  oilier,  but  with  each  of  the  former  two 
vessels  ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  number  of  collisions  being 
doubled,  it  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one  ;  and 
this  will  hold  good  whatever  be  the  numbers.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  theory  to  Mr.  Jeula’s  statistics  shows  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  collisions  has  decreased  materially, 
instead  of  having  increased,  as  was  erroneously  supposed. 
The  collisions  of  sailing-vessels,  which  should  have  risen 
twenty-one  per  cent,  with  equal  managemeat,^  on  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  vessels,  have  only  risen  nine  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent,  while  the  collisions  of  steamers,  instead  of 
having  doubled,  have  increased  only  sixty-three  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent.  “  There  is  nothing  so  fallacious  as  figures,” 
concludes  the  “  Wrangler ;  ”  but  the  wonls  “  except  facts  ” 
are  sometimes  added,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jeula’s 
statistics,  upon  which  the  “Wrangler”  relies,  are  more 
correct  than  his  calculations. 

The  well-informed  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Per<e- 
veranza  gives  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Pope  to  accept  Prince  Bismarck’s  nomination 
of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  the  German  ambassador  at 
the  Vatican.  At  first,  says  the  correspondent,  both  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  were  disposed  to  concur  in 
this  appointment ;  but  the  Jesuits,  fearing  that  it  might  pro¬ 
duce  a  rapproachemml  between  Germany  and  the  Holy 
See,  set  every  engine  at  work  to  prevent  it.  In  this  they 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  French  clergy  at  Rome,  who 
had  a  powerful  advocate  in  M.  Veuillot,  that  gentleman  beinv 
at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  City.  “  The  policy 
of  the  Jesuits,”  observes  the  correspondent  “  which  does  its 
utmost  to  prevent  any  distinction  being  made  in  theory  or 
in  practice  between  Jesuitism  and  Catholicism,  here  had  a 
common  ground  of  action  with  that  of  the  French  Chauvi- 
nistes,  who  hope  to  bring  religious  fanaticism  into  the  field 
as  their  ally  in  the  future  war  of  revenge  against  Germany. 

.  .  .  These  are  mighty  influences  on  the  anti-German  side, 
and  they  place  the  Pope  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation. 
The  French  clergv  evidently  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of 
the  Holy  See,  with  the  intention  of  afterwanls  making  use 
of  their  position  to  influence  the  destinies  of  France. 
Religion  is  thus  made  the  cloak  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  ; 
and  the  Pope,  who  professes  to  be  the  prisoner  of  the 
Italian  Government,  is  really  the  prisoner  of  these  ambi¬ 
tious  plotters.” 

The  Saturday  Review  devotes  an  article  to  Mrs.  Woo<l- 
hull,  who  is  not  worth  the  powder.  Among  other  sensible 
things,  the  Saturday  Review  says,  “  It  would  be  absurd,  of 
course,  to  attribute  any  deep  or  serious  influence  to  persons 
like  Mrs.  Woodhull,  or  to  publications  such  as  her  weekly 
journal :  but  worthless  straws  will  show  how  the  wind  blows  • 
and  the  connection  between  the  free-love  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  agitation  for  what  are  called  women’s  rights,  is  too 
close  and  conspicuous  not  to  be  remarked.  Whatever  ^loss 
may  be  put  upon  it,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  facAhiit 
the  cardinal  principle,  underlying  the  demands  wliich  are 
raised  for  a  female  franchise,  for  the  legal  independence  of 
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married  women,  and  so  on,  is  simply  that  marriage  shall 
cease  to  be  an  absolute  and  permanent  union,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  understood;  and  that  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  commercial  partnership,  with  limited 
liability.  From  this  to  free  love  is  only  a  step,  and  not  a 
very  wide  one.  Under  the  new  system,  a  woman  would  be 
taught  to  regard  herself  as  a  person  with  separate  rights 
and  interests  from  her  husband ;  the  legal  facilities  which 
would  be  provided,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  assert  her 
independence,  would  supply  a  constant  incentive  to  do  so ; 
and  whenever  any  serious  dilTerence  of  opinion  or  quarrel 
arose,  the  minds  of  husband  and  wife  would  be  turned,  not, 
as  at  present,  in  the  direction  of  compromise  and  concilia* 
tion,  but  rather  to  immediate  separation.  ^Vhen  married 
people  know  that  they  must  make  the  best  of  each  other, 
they  naturally  try  to  do  so ;  but  if  it  were  once  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  they  have  separate  interests  and  possessions,  and 
a  distinct  legal  existence,  and  that  the  only  tie  between 
them  is  a  mere  matter  of  commercial  convenience,  the  natural 
consequence  would  be  to  destroy  that  unity  of  thought  and 
sentiment  upon  which  the  permanent  happiness  of  such  a 
union  so  vitally  depends.  Of  course,  if  ptersonal  convenience 
is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  marriage,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved  when  the  con¬ 
venience  has  ceased  ;  and  thus  we  get  to  Mrs.  Woodhull’s 
theory,  that  the  duration  of  marriage  should  be  measured 
solely  by  inclination,  and  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  take 
a  new  husband  every  day  if  she  likes.” 

The  last  number  of  the  Examiner  contains  a  flattering 
review  of  Mr.  lligginson’s  “  Atlantic  Kssavs.”  We  select 
the  following  passage  from  the  article .  “  There  is  so  little 
tliat  is  oceanic  in  either  the  style  or  the  pretensions  of 
these  charming  essays,  that  it  may  be  well  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  for  English  readers  that  their  general  title  is  derived 
iiom  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  of  Boston,  in  which  they  origi¬ 
nally  ap])eared.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  enough  in  tliese 
pages  to  remind  us  that  the  ocean  stretching  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  is  a  connection  as  well  as  a  separa¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  though  the  accumulated  culture  of  Europe 
may  undergo  a  certain  filtration  on  the  way  over,  its  influ¬ 
ence  has  become  an  appreciable  element  in  American 
thought.  Mr.  lligginson  has  a  true  but  a  cautious  respect 
and  sympathy  fur  the  tendencies  of  his  country,  while  he  is 
above  all  a  literary  artist,  and  with  his  fine  insight  reads 
the  events  and  faces  around  him  by  the  best  lights  of  the 
world’s  large  experience.  He  is  free  without  extravagance, 
brave  without  recklessness,  and  original  without  eccentri¬ 
city.  And  when  to  these  qualities  we  add  that  he  has  the 
instincts  of  a  scholar,  a  fine  imagination,  and  genuine  Amer¬ 
ican  humor,  we  need  give  no  stronger  assurance  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  phases  of  transatlantic*  thought 
that  they  will  find,  in  the  ‘  Atlantic  Essavs,’  a  volume  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  hai^ly  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  our  reading  public  that  a  writer  of  such  remarkable 
powers  should,  as  yet,  be  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country ;  though  there  are  a  few  who  have  known  tlie  same 
author’s  ‘  Out-door  Papers  ’  as  embodying  the  ‘  muscular  ’ 
philosophy  in  its  American  form,  and  still  more  who  have 
been  entertained  by  the  fine  New-England  romance,  ‘  Mal- 
bone,’  which  has  been  printed  in  this  country.  There  are 
casual  ev  idences  in  tliis  work  that  Mr.  lligginson  has  for 
some  time  been  a  man  of  distinction  among  his  countrymen ; 
and  those  who  followed  with  interest  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  lute  civil  war  in  America  may  recognize  him  as 
among  the  foremost  of  the  scholars  of  New  England  who 
susiieuded  their  literary  pursuits,  and  gave  themselves  up 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  saving  their  country  and  of 
redeeming  it  from  the  great  wrong  which  had  so  long  im¬ 
peded  its  progress.  Of  these,  none  more  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  the  battle-field  than  our  author.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  fallen  in  with  a  work  entitled  ‘  Army  Life  in 
a  black  Regiment,’  which  bears  the  name  of  Cd.  Higgin- 
son  as  its  author,  they  will  probably  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  notable  chapters  in  a  history 
replete  with  romance.  The  civil  war  happily  ended,  and 
the  evil  which  caused  it  eradicated,  the  thinkers  of  Amer- 
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ica  have  been  able  to  resume  their  congenial  pursuits  with  j 
a  cheerfulness  and  devotion  which  were  scarcely  possible 
in  a  country  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  angry  political 
and  moral  contentions ;  and  we  can  well  realize  the  change 
which  has  come  over  that  country,  so  far  as  its  scholars  ^  I 
concerned,  when  we  think  of  one  of  them  as  passing  (mm  1 
the  leadership  of  a  regiment  of  negroes  in  South  Carolina, 
to  the  production  of  a  work  like  that  before  us,  indicatin'' 
as  it  dues  on  every  page,  a  refinement  of  thought,  a  bread^ 
of  culture,  and  a  poetic  insight,  which  could  only  have  be¬ 
come  associated  by  a  very  abnormal  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  with  military  renown.” 


WATCHING. 
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Yks,  it  will  soon  be  the  dawn,  dear ;  the  darkness  is  lingering 
still. 

But  I  know  it  is  almost  the  morning,  the  air  is  so  hushed  and 
so  chill. 

Can  you  lie  silent  no  longer?  Indeed,  if  you  can,  it  is  best, 

Por  sometimes  you  sleep  towards  muruing ;  try  to  bo  quiet  and 
rest. 


II. 

Is  it  the  pain  that  disturbs  you  ?  Your  forehead  feels  hot  tomv 
palm. 

I  hoped  that  the  fever  had  left  you,  you  lay  there  so  patient  and 
calm. 

Is  it  so  bard  to  bear,  dear  1  I  know  it  is  bard,  by  your  smile. 
Ah  1  if  1  only  could  take  it,  and  let  you  be  free  lor  a  while  1 


Weary  1  No,  I  am  not  weary  ;  only  of  seeing  yon  so. 

Do  nut  you  trouble  tor  me,  dear:  I  rest  iu  the  daytime,  yon 
know. 

Just  let  me  straighten  your  pillow,  and  darken  the  light  from 
your  sight  : 

All  I  con  do  is  so  little,  the  aid  I  can  give  is  so  slight  I 


IV. 

Yes,  I  can  see  at  the  window,  the  dawning  begins  to  grow 
strong. 

Though  you  are  always  so  patient,  I  know  that  you  find  the 
hours  lung ; 

But  now  that  the  pain  is  more  easy,  while  yet  the  night-silcnce 
is  deep. 

Perhaps  you  may  still  get  some  rest,  dear;  try  to  be  quiet  and 
sleep. 


The  Sweet,  Fixed  Oil  of  the  Cucoanut  is  represented  in 
Dunittt’s  (Jocoaim. 

Evert  one  in  need  of  a  convenient  work  of  reference  on  sta¬ 
tistics  ought  to  buy  "IScIttm’*  Uuiversul  und  istaiiiUicai  ialit” 
published  by  L.  Prang  ^  L'o.  —  See  Advertisement. 

White’s  Sfecixltt  fob  DisrErsix  will  eflect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 

The  demand  for  the  Halford  Leicertersiiire  Table 
Sauce  by  guests  who  best  uuderstand  how  to  make  must  paiar 
table  their  soups,  fish,  and  meats,  induces  all  the  best  notel 
proprietors  iu  the  country  to  place  it  constantly  upon  their 
tables. 


